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CHAPTER X.—{contrnvEp.] 


Va.mont, as he spoke, carelessly tossed the 
little volume of songs which he took from Elvie’s 
hand the day that he stole on her unawares, as 
she stood on the cliff, on the table, near which 
Herbert who had ri-en in his excitement stood. 
He took it up, and as the leaves shivered to the 
tremulous touch of his fingers, he turned to the 
blank leaf on which with his own hand he had 
inscribed his name and Elvie’s. 

“You do know it, I think,” said Velmont, 
with one of those quiet, sneering smiles, which 
so cruelly chafe the proud and wounded spirit. 

“ How came you by it?’ said Herbert. 

“The fact of my having it, should be answer 
enough, yet I will not deny you the gratification 
of learning the way and manner. In the first 
place, we read it together on the cliff, for we 
spent there a short, delightful hour, before the 
sky was darkened. I was reading aloud an ex- 
quisite Scotch song, when we were startled by a 
vivid flash of lightning, which to us was the first 
intimation of the coming tempest. The book 
was in my hand, and she could read in my looks 
the request I did not venture to make. Though 
she didn’t say ‘ Keep it, and find in some of 
those beautiful songs the new language of my 
heart,’ the silent eloquence of her countenance 
was more expressive than words.” 

During this speech, evidently got up with no 
little effort for the oceasion, Herbert had been 
rapidly turning the leaves of the book, noting 
with a quick eye those stanzas he had many times 
read to Elvie, and which the afternoon Valmont 
stole on her solitude, she had marked witha 
pencil. 

“You seem moved, Mr. Beverly,” said Val- 
mont, as he observed his agitated and hurried 
manner. 

He did not look up, but continued to turn one 
leaf after*another, as if he feared that some line 
or phrase Would escape his eye on which hers, 
as he believed, had many times fondly rested. 
Valmont, afier this last remark, remained silent 
and still, till every leaf in the book had been 
turned. He then said, reaching out his hand: 

“Twill take my book, Mr. Beverly, if you 
have finished your examination.” 

“It never again shall be polluted by your 
touch,” said Herbert; and before Valmont was 
aware of his intention, he threw it upon the live 
coals, burning in the grate, and buried it beneath 
them with the heel of his boot. 

“T will have it yet, at least a remnant of it,” 
cried Valmont, springing forward, and attempt- 
ing to rescue the burning volume ; but Herbert, 
with the nervous energy of a naturally power- 
ful and well-knit frame, excited to the utmost by 
angry passion, pushed him back, and then held 
him as if he had been a child. 

The brow of Valmont grew dark with rage, as 
he vainly struggled to free himself from the 
vice like grasp of one, whom he had deemed a 
mere boy in physical strength, as well as in years ; 
yet when he saw the dark fire that burnt in the 
eyes which looked down into his, he quailed be- 
neath their glance, and his furious and unavail- 
ing passion was changed to fear. He saw that 
he had tempted the anger of Herbert to the ut- 
most—that he was perfectly in his power, and 
judging by what he would have been incited to 
do himself ina like situation, he thought that 
his life, even, might be in danger. 

When at last, the blaze of the burning book 
for a moment brightened and shot upward, then 
flickered and died away, leaving behind it noth- 
ing save the leaden-hued ashes, which still in 
more than one instance retained the form of 
leaves—leaves which her hand had so often turn- 
ed, and which now the lightest breath would 
scatter abroad, he almost unconsciously let go 
his bold on him, whom he felt convinced was 
both a liar and poltroon. 

“Be gone, sir,” said he, pointing to the door. 

Valmont did not hesitate to avail himself of 

the uncourteous permission, but when he stood 
in the open doorway, he turned and drew a pistol 
which had been concealed about his person. 

“This has been carefully loaded,” said he, 











“and I never yet missed my aim. 


measure.” 


Herbert scarce heard this threat—much less 
He stood on the spot where he 
had released Valmont, still preserving the stern 
attitude of command he had assumed when he 
told him to go. When, at last, he ceased speak- 
ing, and closed the. door behind him, Herbert 


did he heed it. 


sunk into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. A wild tumult of thoughts like the surg- 
ing waves of a troubled sea came rushing upon 
him. Of what had passed he could recall noth- 
ing distinctly. -1t appeared like a painful dream. 

After awhile, what Valmont had said began 
gradually to present itself more clearly to his 
mind, till every word was recalled, and seemed 
written beforechim in letters of fire. While lis- 
tening to Valmont, he had believed, the same as 
he had told him, that it was alla vile slander. 
He strove to believe so still. But what was it— 
a fiend, that in accents almost articulate, seemed 
hissing into his ear that Elvie was false ? 

He felt that it was but the chimera of his own 
heated brain, yet he could not rid himself of the 
impression. He rose and paced the room to and 
fro, hurriedly, as if he imagined that rapid mo- 
tion would calm the tumult of his mind. But 
the belief that Elvie had really transferred her 
affections to Valmont grew upon him. Yes, she 
had cast him off, and for a stranger, whose only 
recommendation was his personal beauty; and 
that, though nearly faultless in outline, was of an 
expression, such as an artist might give to a 
fallen angel. 

As he continued to walk the floor, his eye fell 
on the writing materials which lay on the table, 
which at the time of Valmont’s arrival he was 
about to make use of to address Madame Der- 
ville. He sat down and wrote rapidly as follows : 


« E_vre,—When you ceased to value my first 
gift, the least you could have done was to return 
it to me, and not given it to him, whom with my 
parting words I warned you against. Not that I 
thought it would come to this, even if no word 
of warning had been spoken, for what I said to 
you was not in a mean spirit of jealousy. I be- 
lieved Valmont to be a bad man, ({ now know 
that he is), and it was this belief, apart, as I think 
Ican truly say, from any shade ot distrust, that 
made the thought of your meeting him, even as 
a common acquaintance, inexpressibly painful. 

“Enclosed, is your first gift to me. But, 
Elvie, do not give that tohim. Shouid you do 
so, 1 could pray that the tress which now lies in 
shining rings, and gleams upon me from the 
open envelope, where you placed it, might be 
transformed to the glittering coils of a serpent, 
that would sting him to the heart. It has been 
to me a talisman, but that is past. 

“Once more Limplore you to shun that bad 
man. If lost to me, do not be lost to yourself. 
Farewell, Elvie—farewell forever. 

“ Hervert Bevervy.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
ANXIETY AND IRRESOLUTION. 


Varmont had been nearly a week without 
hearing from Robert Decker, when he received 
the following epistle : 


“As yet the coast remains clear. Harder must 
have either gotten on the wrong scent, or has 
given up the contemplated search. I saw the 
girl Elvie, last Sunday—went to church (or 
meeting as they call it here) for the express pur- 
pose. She is handsome, Jim—well worth look- 
ing at. For all that, I don’t think it hardly paid 
for sitting through a sermon which I thought 
would never end, though I found on looking at 
my watch when it was over, it fell a little short 
of half an hour. 

“You were right in advising me to lay aside 
that magnificent chain, splendid pin, and superb 
cloak. I can see as well as you, that they would 
be out of place here. There is not a soul but 
that is too stupid to admire them, except the 
pretty red-cheeked Peggy I saw the evening of 
my arrival, and little Jemmy Wait. 

“It is most intolerably dull here, and as I 
think I have been on the lookout for Harder long 
enough, your speedy return will much oblige 

“ Yours, etc. Renert Decker.” 


But I spare 
you. So quick and easy a death would leave me 
still unavenged. Do not flatter yourself that I 
shall forget this evening, and you will do well to 
bear itin mind. You needn’t fear but that you 
will have your pay, and that in no stinted 


letters which came to the post-office, there was 
one directed to Miss Elvie Hunsdon, post marked 
New York, which I took to be from the young 
chap, who stands a little in your light. I let no 
opportunity slip of sounding your praises, 
“R. D.” 

After reading the above, Valmont felt relieved, 
though not satisfied. He was inclined to believe 
that Harder was still at New Orleans, awaiting 
his return. Decker might have misconstrued the 
meaning of what he had heard him say. He 
knew not what to do. Urgent as his reasons 
were for wishing to be at Hazlehurst, if by being 
in too much haste he should meet Harder there, 
all would be lost. Ifhe could only keep clear of 
him, till cither by persuasion or compulsion— 
and to him it mattered very little which—Elvie 
was his wife, he felt that he should be safe; for 
even if he should go to Hazlehurst, for the ex- 
press purpose of warning her against him, she 
would not know that James Villars, the name by 
which he would of course, designate him, was 
the same person as Jervis Valmont. 

Harder was his evil genius. He had haunted 
him like his own shadow, ever since the night he 
had, like a spectre, risen up in his path, after he 
had done that which if undisclosed, gave him the 
wealth, ar, if he chose to abandon his vices and 
assume the semblance of respectability, the same 
position in society as that which had been filled 
by Merton Willoughby. 

For a few years, Harder’s demand for keeping 
the important secret had been what he deemed 
reasonable; but what to him were at first lux- 
uries, and sparingly indulged in, by being ob- 
tained without exertion, soon began to be con- 
sidered in the light of those necessarics of life 
which could not be dispensed with; till at length, 
as Valmont had truly told Decker, he no longer 
possessed the means of buying his silence. 

After anxiously revolving the subject in his 
mind, Valmont decided, without longer delay, to 
return to Hazichurst, and with all possible des- 
patch secure the coveted prize. Relying partly 
on the jealousy which he belicved he had suc- 
ceeded in infusing into the mind of Herbert, 
which he had no doubt would result in an es- 
trangement between him and Elvie, and partly 
on his personal attractions, and that insidious 
fascination of manners which he trusted he had 
the power of assuming at will, he confidently 
expected that she would soon be persuaded to 
accept the offer of his hand. Should she prove 
intractable, however, it would, he flattered him- 
self, require no Machiavelian exercise of skill to 
frame some pretext, by which to lure her a 
short distance from home, where with a carriage 
in waiting, and the assistance of Decker, she 
could soon be conveyed to some isolated place. 
She then might be terrified into yielding her as- 
sent to a marriage, which was the only available 
means to prevent him from being plunged into 
the most abject poverty. 

As has been said, he decided at once to return 
to Hazlehurst. 

“Then, if he does cross my path,” said he 
mentally, at the same time involuntarily placing 
his hand upon the haft of a poniard concealed 
beneath his dress, “‘ this must silence him.” 

He had secured a seat in the stagecoach that 
. left at dawn of day, and had just finished such 
preparation as was necessary for so early a start, 
when there was a light rap at the door. 

“Come in,” said he, thinking it might bea 
servant come to bring some fuel he had ordered. 

The door opened, and a woman dressed in 
deep mourning entered. It was the same that 
had been his fellow-passenger the last stage of 
his journey on the evening of his arrival. He 
started with a look of alarm, for being without 
her bonnet and thick veil, he at once recognized 
her. 

“Julia Sandoval!” he exclaimed, “in the 
name of all that is evil, what brought you here ?” 

“Since I am here, the way and manner of my 
coming can be of little consequence,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Well, to speak with greater precision, since 
you are in a mood to quibble with words, what 
is your object in coming ?”’ 

“ Tell me your object in coming, and I will re- 
veal mine.” 

“T had business. Its precise nature I don’t 
feel myself under obligation to disclose to you, or 
any one else.” 

“Precisely my case as regards you; but my 
object in seeking this interview, which I have 
dreaded, and would have willingly avoided, is 
to pay back some money which belongs to you.” 

“Money that belongs to me? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“It is some you let your sister have. She 
doesn’t want it now—she is dead.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Maria was a good girl enough, and 
would hare let me rested in peace, had it not 
been for her amiable aunt.”’ 





“P.S. I forgot to mention that among the | 


“Yes, you would have rested in peace, and 
seen her starve. But since she is gone, there 
will no longer be any occasion for the yearly 
| pittance you allowed her, and so grudgingly 
doled out. Iam proud to be able to say, that I 
have never appropriated a single penny of it to 
myself. I have gone hungry many a time, rath- 
er than do it, when I was prevented from earn- 
ing my bread on account of her protracted ill- 
ness. But she never knew it—it would have 
made her unhappy if she had, and Heaven knows 
that I would have stooped to even that degrada- 
tion, to save her a moment’s unessiuess.” 

She had remained standing since her entrance, 
although he had shoved a chair towards her. 

Ere she turned to go, she threw a purse upon 
the table. 
| “There’s what remained,” said she, “after 
Maria’s expenses were paid.’’ 

“Why didn’t you keep it ?” 

“‘T would sooner sink it in the sea. Look—it 
is mo mean sum. There is a gleam of gold 
through the silken meshes of the purse. Do you 
ask me to keep it now—you who sold yourself 
for gold? You hope that we have met for the 
last time. It may be that we have, yet I think 
that we shall meet again.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she left the 
room. 

“What a fool!” said he, when she was gone. 
“The gold in that purse would have saved her 
many ahard rub. Iam thankful that I have no 
such quixotic notions.” 

He took the purse when he had finished this 
little soliloquy, and opening it, suffered the golden 
coins to glide out gently upon the table. Having 
satisfied himself, that as she had told him, it con- 
tained no mean sum, with a look of satisfaction, 
he returned the money to the purse, which he 
put in his pocket. 

At the same moment he was thus engaged, one 
of the southern stages stopped at the hotel, and 
among several passengers who alighted, was one 
who, had Valmont seen him, might have caused 
him to pass a sleepless night, and induced him 
to defer his return to Hazlehurst. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ELVIE RECEIVES HERBERT’S LETTER. 


Hersert had just finished superscribing his 
letter to Elvie, written after Valmont’s visit, as 
his father returned. Mr. Beverly took it for 
granted that he had been writing to Madame 
Derville, and made no allusion to it ; while Her- 
bert shrunk from informing him of what would 
cast an aspersion upon Elvie. But the fever of 
his mind had flushed brow and cheek, and could 
not be concealed. His father observed it, and 
inquired if he were ill? 

“T don’t feel quite well,” was his answer. 

“T’m sorry for that, as I must start on my 
journey early in the morning.” 

“‘There’s no cause for anxiety,” said Her- 
bert. “A night’s rest will doubtless restore me 
to my usual health.” 

Herbert had obtained his father’s sanction to 
a friendly epistolary correspondence with Elvie, 
and she hed received a letter from him only two 
days previously, when Joseph Brooks called and 
handed her another. As she was not expecting 
to again hear from him so soon, she experienced 
a kind of foreboding of evil, when she saw by 
the hand-writing that it was from Herbert. She 
hastened to her own room, and her hand trem- 
bled as she broke the seal. As she opened it, 
something fell to the floor, which she saw as she 
stooped to pick it up, was a small square of fold- 
ed paper, inscribed with the name of Herbert 
Beverly. She felt faint and sick az she unfolded 
it, for she knew what it contained. Her first 





|! “No, Iam glad you’ve come. Here’s a letter 
from Herbert—read it, aunt—do,” said Elvie, 
| with quivering lips, and bursting into tears. 
“He accuses you of parting with his first gift. 
| What is it?” 
“The song-book he gave me, when we were 
children.” 
| “And the person referred to, must be Val- 
mont ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“What reason has he for accusing you?” 

“T don’t know, though I’m afraid that, instead 
of dropping the book, as I thought, when de- 
scending the cliff, Valmont retained it. I was 
so angry, and so excited, that I have no distinct 
recollection whether he returned it to me or not. 
If he did keep it, he has by some means I fear, 
succeeded in making Herbert believe that I gave 
it to him.” 

“ Valmont, I think I’ve heard, has left Huzle- 
hurst for a short time?” 

“ Yes, he has.” 

“And since his absence has without doubt 
seen Herbert. Yes, it is Valmont’s work, but I 
trust the harm done is only temporary. Write 
to Herbert. Make a plain, clear statement of 
the whole affair, and he cannot fail to see that he 
has been made to believe a lie.” 

“Do you think that he has a right to an ex- 
planation, after having shown himsclf so ready 
to believe the accusation of one he professes to 
deem so unworthy ?”’ 

“Jt is right that he should know the truth, 
dear child, though I grant that he has shown 
himself too hasty. I have known a lifetime of 
wretchedness caused by a resolution to maintain 
what was called a proper degree of spirit, by per- 
sons between whom there was a misunderstand- 
ing, when a few words of explanation, by placitig 
everything in a clear light, would have restored 
mutual confidence.” 

“Tam glad that you encourage me to write to 
Herbert. I thought of it the moment I had fin- 
ished reading his letter; but my next thought 
was, it would seem like stogping to give an un- 
solicited explanation.” 

“An attempt to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion can degrade no one. Herbert is not desti- 
tute of candor, and will, as I think, be readily 
convinced of what he wishes to be true. The 
sooner you write, the better.” 

Thus encouraged, the task was soon accom- 
plished, and Elvie, cheered by hope, carried the 
letter to the post office herself. The post-master 
who was just stepping into his wagon to drive 
to the village, directed his soa to take tife letter, 
and place it ina drawer with some others, which 
were to go in the next mail. 

Robert Decker who heard and eaw all, watched 
Lis opportunity, and after Jemmy had left the 
room, took the letter from the drawer, went to 
his room, broke the seal and read it. 

“It will never do for this to reach the gentle- 
man,” he said to himself, and refolding it, he put 
it in his pocket. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
HARDER ARRIVES AT WAIT'S HOTEL. 


Four days had gone by since Elvie had been 
expecting an answer to her last letter to Her- 
bert, and now the fifth was wearily drawing to a 
close. All through the day, every glimpse of a 
distant horseman (horseback being Herbert's 
favorite mode of travelling) made the color rush 
tc hor cheeks and her pulses wildly throb. She 
had now seated herself near her chamber window, 
where she could see the stagecoach as it drew up 
to the post-office. If Herbert was a passenger, 
she imagined she could recognize him even at 
that distance. If a letter came in his stead, 





thought was, that he had by some unexpected 
means found who her parents were, and that 
their name bore the dark stains of infamy and 
crime. 

“Yet he might have kept this poor tress,”’ said 
she, slowly raising it from its inclosure, while 
the rings of soft brown hair, one after the o:=;, 
caught a tinge of gold from the sunshine that 
came in at the window. 

When she read the letter, something like the 
truth flashed upon her mind. Previonsly to re- 
ceiving it, Joseph had by her request been more 
than once to the cliff to search for the book. | 
When convinced that it was not there, she 
thought that she might have dropped it, during 
her perilons descent, or that Valmont might | 





have retained it. She wrote him a note, request- | 
ing him if it wasin his possession to restore iit io 
her. Jt was too late: he had already left the 
place. While Elvie’s mind was still in a whirl | 
of excitement, there was a rap at her chamber 
door, and then Aunt Margaret’s voice said 

“Elvie, may I come in?” \ 

She made no answer, but rose and opened the | 
door. 

“T’m afraid that I intrude,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, noticing her flushed countenance. 


Joseph Brooks was to bring it to her. 

It had been one of the lovelicst of auturan 
days. The brightness pervading the atmosphere 
was mild and subdued, unlike the garish splendor 
of summer, and imparted a soft and mellow as- 
pect to the brown stubble fields, and harmonized 
sic tints of the still unfaded verdure of the mea 
dows, and the fainter green of the upland. A 
werm, purple light, over which seemed floating a 
golden mist, layon a distant range of moan- 
tains. It was the same regal mantle she had 
often seen + sting upon them, when every mo- 
ment she expected the hush of twilight to be 


| broken by the sound of those footsteps she was 
| so quick to distinguish from all others. 


Uncon- 
sciously she found herself listening for them now. 
It was only for a moment; with 9 start she woke 


| from her reverie, and the two closing words of 
| Herbert's letter—" Farewell forever,” 


emote 
painfully om her heart, thrilling it with keen and 
bitter emotion. 

“O, Herbert,” said she, in a stifed, moaning 
voice, “if you hed only answered my last letter. 
How could you treat me with such cruel neglect *” 

Poor child! kt was the first really bitter 
draaght from the -eup of sorrow which she bad 
been compelled to taste. Matty had been two her 
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one of the kindest and best of mothers, and he 
whom she had called father, the strong hearted, 
cheerful John Hunsdon, had never suffered “ the 
winds of heaven to visit her face too roughly.” 

It was already late for the arrival of the stage- 
coach, when Elvie heard the distant rumbling of 
wheels. The coach was not yet in sight, but the 
atmosphere was in that peculiar state, frequently 
observable, which gives a resonance to sounds, 
making them heard at a much greater distance 
than usual. The sound of wheels after a short 
interval was overpowered by a merry blast from 
the stageman’s horn, and faintly descried in the 
distance through the deepening gloom of twi- 
light, the coach could be seen rapidly approach- 
ing. It stopped at the door of the hotel, and 
she eagerly watched to see if there were any pas- 
sengers. Several alighted, all of whom entered 
the hotel. Herbert was not of the number she 
knew, as he would not have gone in. Disap- 
pointed in this respect, the hope of a letter grew 
Stronger. Fifteen, perhaps twenty minutes must 
elapse, before she could know whether one had 
arrived. She could not spend the interval by 
herself—it was agony to think of it, and assum- 
ing a look of composure and cheerfulness foreign 
to her heart, she went below. Her mother was 
busy in preparing supper, and by assisting her 
she found a temporary reliefto her mind. When 
it was ready, she for the first time looked at the 
clock. The time was passed—she knew that in 
all probability it was, before she looked—to lon- 
ger expect the anxiously desired letter, and it 
was wonderful, after one quick, painful throb, 
how still and calm grew the heart which, till the 
expiration of the last moment that allowed her 
to hope, had fluttered like an imprisoned bird. 
But if hope had flown, so had the color faded 
from her cheek and the light from her eye. 

Matty sighed when she noted these changes of 
countenance, for she well knew the cause. She 
was glad when she saw her husband coming, for 
there was always such a hearty cheerfulness in his 
manner, that no one, she thought, could wholly 
resist its influence. 

John Hunsdon had changed some in appear- 
ance, since the evening when with a voice of 
such hearty cheer he bid his comrades “ good- 
night,” after leaving the boat near the city of 
New Orleans, and then with light and free steps, 
trod the path which led to his own door where 
he found a sleeping child. He had changed, but 
not for the worse. He had grown a little stouter, 
and the predominant traits of his character were 
stamped on his face with a truer and more mark- 
ed impress. His smile was warm, and a cheer- 
ful light beamed from his clear, gray eyes. 
While it was easy to see, by the fine glow of his 
complexion, that the blood coursed with a free 
and healitfil current through his veins, it was 
not difficult to perceive, for it was but a natural 
consequence, that he and the world were on good 
terms. 

Matty was not mistaken when she thonght 
that his presence would bring with it a degree of 
comfort even to Elvie. Her own heart bounded 
with new life, there was something so hearty and 
cheery in the tones of his voice—something so 
joy- inspiring in the light of his smile. And then 
when they gathered round the table, those cheery 
tones were changed to accents of such deep ven- 
eration and trust, as he asked a blessing on 
what was spread before them, that no one who 
listened could have had the thought enter his 
heart, that it was mere lip-service. 

“ You had better not sit up for me,” he said, 
when he rose from the table. “I have promised 
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he, calling after him, as Jemmy started off to do 
his errand. 

When he returned, the stranger anxiously in- 
quired if Mr. Hunsdon was at home. 

“No, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘ He’s gone to Mr. 
Marsden’s, and Elvie told me that they didn’t 
expect him back till twelve o’clock.”’ 

“ Elvie—who ia she ?” 

“Elvie Hunsdon, Mr. Hunsdon’s daughter,” 
was Jemmy’s answer. 

“His own daughter?” 

“No, his adopted daughter,” said Mr. Wait. 

“That is what I thought.” 

“Maybe, you know something about her ?” 
said the landlord. 

“Not much. I should like to see Hunsdon 
though, at any rate; but if he’s goin’ to be gone 
so late, I must call in the morning.” 

Valmont, who had returned the preceding day 
had gone to ride, and Decker had found his 
way into the kitchen, and was talking with rosy- 
cheeked Peggy, who in consequence, came near 
letting the bread she was toasting in the gridiron 
burn to a cinder, when suddenly a familiar voice 
in the bar-room, a door of which communicated 
with the kitchen, caught his ear. He heard the 
inquiry if James Villars was boarding at the 
hotel, and then listening, without appearing to 
do so, heard most of what was said. Having 
waited for Jemmy’s return, and found that Huns- 
don was not at home, he looked at his watch. 

“Egad,” said he, “time passes so pleasantly, 
Icame near forgetting my engagement. Mr. 
Valmont has gone to the village, where I prom- 
ised to meet him at seven, and it is nearly that 
now.” 

“Are you going before supper?” inquired 
Peggy. 

“TI must. That is what I engaged to do.” 

Peggy had nothing to say in answer to this, 
but her looks showed how loth she was to have 
so fine a gentleman as she considered Mr. Deck- 
er absent from the table, where, when he wished 
for anything, instead of ordering it, he was accus- 
tomed to telegraph her by means of “nods and 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” which showed him, 
in her estimation, equally facetious, polite and 
condescending. 

“ Shall you stay all night?” said Mrs. Wait, 
the landlady, who entered the kitchen time 
enough to hear him his engag t 

“That depends on Mr. Valmont. If we re- 
turn, it will be in good reason.” 

Having said thus, he went out by a door which 
did not oblige him to pass through the bar-room. 
At first he thought of taking a horse, but finally 
concluded he had better walk, for he was not cer- 
tain whether Valmont had gone to the village or 
not. Heset out at a brisk rate, but after he had 
left the immediate vicinity of the hotel, he walk- 
ed slowly, being sorely perplexed as to whether 
he had better proceed to the village ata venture, 
or loiter by the wayside, and run the chance of 
intercepting Valmont on his return. This would 
undoubtedly be the preferable method, if there 
were no danger, in case he had gone to the vil- 
lage, of his returning by another and more cir- 
cuitous route, which terminated on the other 
side of Mr. Wait’s hotel. While thus deliber- 
ating, he heard a horse approaching at a rapid 
rate. He could not certainly tell, though he 
believed it to be Valmont. At any rate he would 
venture on the signal which had been agreed 
upon between them, when one wished to apprize 
the other of danger, which was a somewhat pro- 
longed and peculiar whistle. The horseman im- 








Mr. Marsden that I would call on him this even- 
ing, and show him the plan of the house I’ve been 
drawing for him, and if he wishes any alterations 
made, I shall stay and make them, as I cannot 
spare the time to-morrow.” 

“ You will be home by ten, will you not?” said 
Matty. 

“Tt is uncertain. I may not be able to get 
through till eleven, or even twelve.” 

“Twill sit up for you, father,” said Elviec. 
“T have an interesting book I wish to finish read- 
ing, and the time will not seem long, even if you 
do stay till twelve.” 

“You shall do as you like, my dear child,” 
said he, with a smile, as he turned and left the 
house. 

Meanwhile, the passengers who had arrived in 
the stagecoach, were seated before a bright fire 
in the bar-room of the hotel. One of them, a 
middle-aged man, and well-dressed, though there 
was something in his appearance rather stiff and 
awkward, inquired of the landlord if there was a 
man by the name of James Villars boarding at 
his hotel. 

“ There is not,” was Mr. Wait’s answer. 

“« He’s gone then ?”’ 

“No person by that name has ever been here.” 

“That's strange. I felt sure of finding him 
here. Is there a man by the name of John Huns- 
don living in this place ?” 

“ There is.” 

“ Does he live near here ?” 

“Yes, less than a quarter of a mile distant.” 

“T rather think I’ll call and see him after I’ve 
had some supper.” 

“T guess he wont be at home, this evening,” 
said Jemmy Wait, who had been standing by, 
listening to what was said. 

“Why?” asked his father. 

“’Cause I heard Mr. Marsden ask him to 
come over to his house this evening, and he said 
he would.” 

“That’s anlacky,” said the stranger; “ for, 
as I’ve no time to spare, I should like to see 
him this evening.” 

“Mr. Hunsdon is an acquaintance of yours, I 
take it?”’ said the landlord. 

“T can’t say that he’s mnch of an acquaintance, 
though Iused to see him sometimes when he 
lived South.” 

“You are from the South then, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I live there most of the time. 





I wish | 


Hunsdon was going to be at home this evening.” | 


“Tt may be that he'll alter his mind, and not 
go to Mr. Marsden’s. Jemmy, run over to Mr. 
Hunsdon’s and see if he’s at home, and if he is, 
tell him that there’s a gentleman here, who wishes 
to see him, and will call on him as soon as he 
has had his supper. Don’t be gone long,” said 
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“Ts that you, Rob Decker?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“What's in the wind now?” 

“Turn down the lane at your left, where we 
sha’n’t be likely to meet any one, and I’ll tell 
you.” 

Valmont obeyed, and neither of them spoke 
till they were at what they thought a safe dis- 
tance from the high road. Valmont spoke first. 

“What is it?” said he. 

“Jack Harder is at Wait’s ” 

“And has seen you ?” 

“No, not so bad as that. He has not seen 
me, norI haven’t seen him. He was in the bar- 
room, and I knew him by his voice.” 

“You think he is in pursuit of me?” 

“T know he is. The first thing I heard him 
say, was to inquire of Wait, for a certain James 
Villars.” 

“And he told him no such person was there ?”’ 

“Yes, neither there now, nor had been.” 

“What more did he say ?” 

“ He inquired for John Hunsdon.” 

“What next?” 

“ He is going to call on him.” 

“And will tell him the whole story.” 

“ Without doubt, that is what he intends to do. 
He would have gone to see him this evening, if 
he hadn’t found he was from home.” 

“From home? That’s Incky. I'll foil him 
yet. When will he be back ?” 

“To-night.” 

“There’s no time to lose then.” 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“Prevent Harder from seeing Hunsdon.” 

“ That’s easier talked about than done.” 

“Tt must, and shall be done.” 

“After all then, you intend to buy his silence ?” 

“There’s another way, and yet I wish the 
fellow would not force me to it.” 

“Why not see him, and find out what he can 
be brought to listen to ?” 

“Twill be of no nce. 


garofme. It has arrived at the point, when one 
of us must—you can understand, Rob.” 

“When, and what place ?” 

“That is yet to be thought of. Will you 
stand by me?” 

“How? In what way?” 

“ Take this business off of my hands.” 

“It’s what I’ve no liking for. Jack isn’t a bad 
fellow, and he has stood my friend more than 
once.” 

“And so have I, I think.” 

“If you had not, these hints might bring you 
into as great a danger as you would shun.” 


“Do you threaten? Do you mean to betray 
me?” 


The gold it would take | 
to persuade him to be silent, would make a beg: | for by that time I had found out that the old 


| all appearance sound asleep. 
; athim and smiled. 


| then sat down in front of the fire. 


| 
| 


| 
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“No, but my advice is, let Harder go, and 
trust to chance.” 

“And what will be the consequence, think 
you?” 

“ There will, at least, be no stain of blood on 
your hands.” 

‘No stain of blood, but the stain of a crime, 
which will give me a prison for my dwelling the 
rest of my days.” 

“Ts it as bad as that? I didn’t think it.” 

‘“?Twas very innocent, no doubt, for me to 
obtain property by false pretences. If it is so in 
your eye, ’twill not be so in the eye of the law. 
No doubt, I would rather be worthy the reputa- 
tion I have enjoyed of being an honest man, but 
it has come to this—I must either forego the 
honesty or the riches, and I chose the latter. 
Now I’llkeep them. A single blow struck home 
and itis done. Let him go? I were a mere 
milksop to do it.” 

“Be a milksop, then.” 

“You shall not tempt me to be a coward, if 
you are one.” 

“T’m no coward. Harder is my friend.” 

“We part here, but if you betray me, look to 
yourself.” 

“T don’t care to remain with you any longer, 
but as good advice is not the worse for coming 
from a bad source, let me advise you once more 
to let Harder alone. You are known here as 
Jervis Valmont. No one will think that you are 
the Villars he is in pursuit of. He will not re- 
main here long. When he is gone, marry the 
girl. Make short work of it—the shorter the bet- 
ter. If she wont listen to your wooing, the other 
and speedier way you spoke of will answer your 
purpose as well.” . 

“Tt might be done. I will think of what you 
have said. Leave me now. Yet stay a minute. 
Where do you intend to go?” 

“To the village. I told them at Wait’s, that 
you were there, and that I had engaged to join 
you.” 

“That is well.” 

Decker lingered a few moments, considering 
if it were not best to urge Valmont to go with 
him; but a sign of impatience from the latter 
prevented him from saying anything more, and 
quickly regaining the high road, he turned his 
steps towards the village. Much to his surprise, 
by the time he had gone half the distance, Val- 
mont overtook him. 

“You have changed your mind,” said he, ad- 
dressing him. 

“Yes, I’ve concluded to spend the night with 
you at the village. I’ll hasten on and engage a 
room at Simpson’s.” 

By the time Decker arrived at the hotel, a fire, 
by Valmont’s orders was kindled in one of the 
best and most retired chambers. There was a 
bed in it, and a sofa, covered with chintz, or as 
it was more commonly called, a settee. Soon 
after his arrival, several bottles of wine were 
brought in and placed on a table. 

“‘T didn’t expect we should fare so well,” said 
Valmont. “ I’ve tasted of the wine, and find it 
quite tolerable.” 

As he said this, he filled two glasses and push- 
ed one of them towards Decker. , 

“You must need some, I should think, after 
your long walk,” said he. 

Decker took the glass, but did not taste the 
wine, till Valmont drank part of his; for the 
mor3 he reflected on how suddenly he changed 
his mind, the more the suspicion forced itself 
upon him, that the change was made in conse- 
quence of some sinister design as regarded him- 
self. He therefore resolved to watch him nar- 
rowly. 

“Has the moon risen yet?” said Valmont, 
refilling the glasses. 

“T believe not,” replied Decker. 

“Tl wager this diamond ring against that 
pinchbeck chain of yours, that it has.” 

Decker jumped up, and went to the window. 
The moon had risen, but its light was intercept- 
ed by some out-houses nearby, which loomed up 
darkly against the eastern horizon, so that the 
fire which was brightly blazing, and all the ob- 
jects near it, were reflected outside of the window 
almost as distinctly, as if seen in a mirror. As 
he stood looking out he saw Valmont empty 
something from a paper into the glass he had 
filled for him. 

“Well,” said Valmont, when Decker returned 
to the fire, “isn’t that magnificent chain mine ?” 

“ Decide for yourself. I saw no moon.” 

The moment Valmont’s back was turned, he 
emptied the glass into the corner, and then raised 
it to his lips. When Valmont turned, he was 
apparently draining the last drop with a hearty 
relish. 

“You said this wine was tolerable—I call it 
first rate.” 

“Take another glass then.” 

“ First tell me, if you’ve won the chain ?” 

“Yes, and he that wins may wear, so it is 
said; but I’m not so ungenerous as to deprive 
you of what you value so highly. You may yet, 
when you have left this place, where everything 
of the kind is set down in the list of lying van- 





ities, have the supreme felicity of wearing it.” 

“It cannot yet be late—can it?” said Decker. 

“‘No, not more then half-past ten.” 

“Not more than ten—I should say, and so 
says my watch, and yet I’m confounded sleepy,”’ 
and as he spoke, he affected to be unable to sup- 
press a yawn. 

“ If you’re sleepy, you had better go to bed.” 

“ Go to bed at ten o’clock? Not I. I haven't 
done such a thing since I was three feet high, 


adage, which said : 


Farly to bed and early to rise. 

Would make a man wealthy, witty and wise, 
was alla fable. But I will lie down on the sofa, 
a short time, till this drowsiness passes off.”’ 

In a few minutes after lying down, he was to 
Valmont looked 
In a few minutes he rose 
and bent over him. 








“ The drug is quicker than I thought ’twould 
| be,” he muttered half-aload, as he turned away. 
| “’Twill keep him fast till morning.” 


He helped himself to some more wine, and 
For some 


time he remained motionless, as if lost in thought. 


The candles began to burn dim, a cluster of red | 


globules having gradually gathered at the top of 


each long, unsnuffed wick. The maple wood, | 


too, which had burnt with a cheerful, ruddy 
blaze, had settled down into a bed of coals. At 
length he roused himself a little, and drew a 
poniard from its hiding-place. 
cold, bright gleam, as he lightly touched the 
point with his finger. 
dered, and a ghastly pallor crept over his face. 

“ This would be sure,’’ said he ; “ but it would 
betray me. 
this heathenish place. 


It sent forth a | 


As he did so, he shud- | 


Such a weapon was never seen in | 
I must find some other.” | 


He returned it to its place of concealment, | 
and then unclosing a door which opened ona | 


back staircase, stood and listened. All was 
silent. That part of the house appeartd to be 
deserted. Stepping back into the room, he again 
approached Decker, and bent over him. His 
respiration was deep and regular, and he felt sat- 
isfied that he was ina heavy sleep. As he turn- 
ed away, his own shadow seemed to menace him 
from the wall. He involuntarily quailed at sight 
of it. 

At that moment, the shrill, piping voice of a 
boy directly under one of the windows, was 
beard singing one of those ballads, such as at 
that period were frequently composed by some 
rustic bard to commemorate the fearful crime of 
murder and its punishment. The stanzas he 
sung, which appeared to have been taken up 
midway of the ballad, ran thus : 

“And when the murder foul was done, 
In circles the gray bat flew, 


And an owl that sat on an old dead tree, 
Hooted whoo-hoo, whoo-hco. 


A twelvemonth and a day went by, 
Then round that leatless tree, 

Where hooted the owl, and the gray bat flew, 
A crowd was gathered to see. 


The kinful man met his doleful doom, 
Who did that murder foul; 

And high on the top of the skeleton tree, 
Mute sat the blinking owl. 


They buried him under the gallows tree, 
Where in circles the gray bat flew, 

And at dead of night, the owl peered down, 
And hooted whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo.”” 

The two last lines came faintly on the night- 
breeze, for the singer at the commencement of 
the stanza was joined by a comrade who for some 
purpose had had occasion to enter the hotel; 
yet still, now and then, the fragment ofa line 
was wafted back, and on a swell of the breeze 
the two words—‘“ Take warning,” came to Val- 
mont’s ear as clearly and distinctly, as any that 
were sung beneath his window. He stood and 
listened till the last echo died away in the dis- 
tance. Then a smile stole over his features, but 
there was neither warmth nor light init. It did 
not gild the horror depicted in his countenance, 
with even a false brilliance. 

“Strange!” thought he, as he stood at the 
window and looked out upon the scene wrapped 
in the cold moonlight—*‘ Strange that the father 
of evil should send the fool to warn me against 
doing his own work. Or have I, as is the be- 
lief of some, a good genius, as well as abad one, 
that would fain turn me from the fell purpose 
that is in my heart? Hark!” safl he, giving 
vent to his thoughts in half-muttered words ; 
“some one whispered—it seemed close to my 
ear,” and he stood for half a minute or more, in 
the attitude of listening. ‘It must have been 
the wind. It is a clear night, and yet the wind 
is high. 

“The owl perched on the gallows-tree could 
not have hooted more dismally than that imp 
did under the window. The fancy it conjures 
up is more horrible than the reality. It makes 
a coward of me—of me, who have sent more 
than one on the last, long journey. But ’twas 
done in the heat of passion. Not in cold blood— 
no, not then. This is the thought that mekes it 
seem so horrid. ‘The dread fastens on me strong- 
er and stronger. It shall not master me—I will 
shake it off,” and he abruptly turned from the 
window. Hurriedly putting on his hat and 
gloves, as if he feared he should waver from his 
purpose, and then snatching his cloak from a 
chair over which it hung, he left the house by the 
back staircase. 

When Decker heard the outer door close sofily 
behind him, he rose and looked out. He saw a 
cowering figure stealing along in the shadow of 
the stone wall, which separated a stubble field 
from the high road, but some trees soon inter- 
vened and he lost sight of it. The door which 
communicated with the front part of the house 
had been locked by Valmont soon after their 
entrance, and having seen that the candles were 
so placed that they could do no harm, he went 
out by the back door, taking the precaution to 
lock it behind him. It was then about half-past 
ten o’clock, and at one he returned. Noone in 
the house had known of his absence. The can- 
dles had burnt out, and the black coals in the 
fireplace were halfcovered with white ashes. 
But it was not dark: the moon remained un- 
clouded, and shone brightly in at the windows. 
He seated himself on the sofa, ready to resume 
the recumbent posture he was in at the depar- 
ture of Valmont, in case he should return. 

Something like five minutes had elapsed, when 
he heard stealthy footsteps ascending the stairs, 





Soon an unsteady hand fumbled about the latch 
of the door, which after some delay was opened, 
and Valmont entered the room. hough muf- 
fled in his cloak, he shook as if in an ague fit. 

The first thing he did, was to rake open the 
coals, which, when exposed to the influence of 
the air, soon began to brighten, and a few dry 
pine sticks near at hand were without difficulty 
kindled into a flame. He bent and cowercd over 
the fire as eagerly as if chilled to the bone. The 
heat was not without its influence, though, in 
reality, he was suffering more from nervous agi- | 
tation than from cold. When the chill had a | 
little subsided, his first care was to look and see | 
if Decker slept. He had not to appearance | 
stirred an inch during his absence. The next 
thing he did was to drink with avidity, one after 
another, half-a-dozen glasses of wine. 

While thus engaged, Decker stole a glance at 
him from beneath his nearly closed eyelids. He 
saw that he was pale, even to ghastliness, the 
effect of which was heightened by a streak of | 


| blood, which passed slant wise across his fore- | 


head. He could see, too, as he raised the glass 
to his lips, that there was a red spot on his 
wristband. 

After finishing his wine, Valmont stirred the 
fire into a warmer glow, and again crouched 
over it. Day was glimmering in the east, when 
he betook himself to bed, and in vain sought an 
hour's repose. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
UNITED, WE ARE ONEL 


BY MRS M. J. MESSENGER 


"Twas Heaven that willed it, ‘twas Heaven did contro}, 
The strong fate that bound us sou! unto soul; 
United, we are one, if hand, home and heart, 

Thus loved, and thus loving, 0 say can we part? 


As the oak and the mistletoe, thus let us be, 

We'll cling closer on nearing the shadowy tomb; 
Calmly we'll sail o’er life’s turbulent sea, 

And fearlessly enter the portals of gloom. 


Soul unto soul, heart unto heart, 

United our beings— mingled our breath ; 
Thus loved and loving, we never should part, 
But remain as in life—undivided in death 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


Putnam’s early days were spent as those of 
most boys placed in his situation in life. One of 
his favorite amusements was “bird nesting.” 
These hunts for nests were followed in company ; 
but Putnam was always the leader of the band. 

On one occasion he and his companions came 
across & fine nest which lodged on a frail branch 
ofavery high tree. The tree stood apart from 
the others, and was difficult of climbing. Be- 
sides this, it was evident that no pole, or con- 
trivance, would answer the purpose of getting the 
nest—there was no way of obtaining it save by 
venturing upon the branch, which, nine chances 
to ten, would break under the weight of the rob- 
ber. No one would venture. Putnam regarded 
the nest and limb in silence, for some moments, 
and at length said— 

“ That bird has all the qualities of a soldier. 
It has completely fortified its home. I’! wager 
there is not a boy for ten miles round that could 
get that nest.” 

All agreed with him. 

“Tl try it,” said he, deliberately taking off 
his jacket and rolling his pantaloons up. 

The little knot of boys attempted to dissuade 
him; but to no purpose. Go he would. 

“Vl fancy that one ofthe king’s strongholds,” 
said Putnam, “and may I be shot if I don’t come 
off victor.” 

The tree was ascended—the limb gained. 
Patnam placed his foot on it, and it cracked, 
while the old bird flew off with a sharp cry, and 
remained describing circles round the tree, and 
uttering touching complaints. 

“Bah!” said Putnam, “do you not prey on 
our fields? Do you not tax us for your support? 
Do you not take our goods against our will, just 
like the king ?” 

He ventured a foot further on the limb. It 
bent low, and a warning murmur arose from the 
boys below.” Patnam put his knee to the branch, 
and reached towards the nest. The limb broke 
partially—a shout below—and Putnam perse- 
vered. His fingers touched the wished for prize, 
and just as he cried—‘ I’ve got it,” the limb 
broke clear off, and he fell; but not to the ground. 
His pantaloons caught in one of the lower 
branches and his head hung downwards. 

“ Put, are you hurt?” asked one of the boys. 

“Not hurt,” answered the undaunted hero; 
“but sorely puzzled how to get down.” 

“We can’t cut away the limb because we have 
no knife.” 

“T can’t stay here till you get one.” 

“ We'll strike a light and burn the tree down.” 

“Ay, and smother me inthe smoke. That 
wont do.” 

There was a boy named Randall in the group, 
who was noted for being a crack marksman, and 
who afterwards fought very bravely at Patnam’s 
side. Him Putnam addressed 

“Jim Randall there’s a ball in your rifle ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you see that very little limb that holds 
me here ?” 

“T do.” 

“Fire at it.” 

“ What, to cut you down ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ButI might strike your head.” 

Shoot. Better blow out my brains, than see me 
die here, which I shall in fifteen minutes. Shoot.” 

“But you will fall.” 

“Jim Randall, will you fire ?” 

The sharp crack of the rifle rang thropgh the 
forest—the splinters flew—and Putnam fell to 
the ground. He was severely brui8ed; but 
laughed the matter off, and nothing more was 
thought of it. 

Three days after Putnam met Randall and the 
rest, and, taking the nest from his pocket, said : 

“ Here is the nest. I said I would have it or 
perish ; but I went alone, because I determined 
no one should see me fall and aid me to escape 
the consequences.” 

The same indomitable spirit was displayed in 
that instance as in the perilous leap and the many 
other dangerous and daring exploits, performed 
by the gallant {man in his efforts for the ascen- 
dancy of the cause of liberty.—M. M. Noah. 
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A CURIOUS DISCOVERY, 

In the town of Leicester, England, says a for- 
eign exchange, the house is sull shown where 
Richard III. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth ; and there is a story of him still 
preserved in the corporation records, which illus- 
trates the caution and darkness of that prince’s 
character. It was the custom to carry, among 
the baggage of his camp, 2 cuinbersome wooden 
bed, which he pretended was the only hed he 
could sleep in. Here he contrived a receptacle 
fur his treasure, which lay concealed under a 
weight of timber. After the fatal day in which 
Richard fell, the Earlof Richmond entered Lei- 
cester with his victorions troops ; the friends of 
Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglect- 
ed by every plunderer as useless lumber. The 
owner of the house afterward discovered the hoard, 
and became suddenly rich without any visible 
cause. He bought lands, and at length arrived 
at the dignity of being mayor of Leicester. 
Many years afterward, his widow, who had been 


left in yreat atilaence, was murdered for her wealth 
by her own servant-maid, who had been privy to 
the affair; and at the trial of this woman and her 


accomplices the whole transaction came to light. 
-_—<—- + _ 
HEAVY AND WINDY. 

A blacksmith who fancied himself sick, would 
often teaze a neighboring physician to give him 
relief. The physician knew that he was perfectly 
well: bat being unwilling to off-nd him, told 
him that he mast be careful! of his diet and not 
eat anything heavy or windy. The blacksmith 
went off satisfied—but on evolving in his own 
mind what kind of food was heavy or windy, re- 
turned to the doctor, who having lost temper with 
his patient, said - 

“Don't you know what things are heavy and 
windy *” 

“No,” said the blackemith. 

“ Why, then, I'll tell you.’ eaves the doctor. 
“Your anvil is heavy and your bellows are 
windy; don't eat of these, and you wil! do weil.” 
—Evcrentric Anecdotes , 
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MEMORIES OF THE HEAR 
BY WINNT Woenerre 


1 sit te the deepening tettight, 
While the stare tetulie filet la Ue why, 
And sadly repeat thy tame over, 
When I think that none others are nigh 
Then memory with magteal power 
Brings back to my rary worn heart 
Those eves when so strangely we met, 
Bo happily met— bat to pert 
Dost remem ber the clasp of the hands, 
That spoke in « language so sect, 
And the glances that thrilled our hearts thro 
Whea our eyes in confusion would meet’ 
And the low breathed tones of thy robes, 
As it whispered sweet words to mine ear 
‘Tis brought by bright memory all, 
TUl again ite soft muste | hear 
‘Tis many long days since we parted, 
And bicssoms have faded and died 
Now Spring, with ber birds and ber fowers, 
Is roaming again the hill side 
Whea the Summer, in all its bright beauty, 
And its soft, dreamy hours, shall come 
We will meet ‘neath the blae-beaming atte, 
And ne'er again far shalt thoa ream 
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MR. GRIMMOND: 


—orn,— 


LAYING IN THE WINTER'S C 
HY EMMA CARRA. 


Mr. Garimuonp was a coal dealer, « 
been so long engaged in that business, tha 
his profits he had built him a fine house a 
nished it not only with useful farnitar 
with luxurious adornments, And he had 
more land, too, near where the sea wash 
heavily freighted with ships bearing for b 
ebony minerals that his surplas money he 
chased. And then callous hands cased the 
vessels from their burdens, and stored aw 
shining treasures in the spacious yard till 
should come. Those who, like himse! 
plenty of money, came early and bore 
what seemed to the poor man a mighty 
and he wondered, as he heard the grating 
shovel, how his rich neighbor could cons 
much in one season, And then he went 
way musing and resolving that now whi 
was cheap, he would reserve enough fir 
wages the next month to purchase one te 
the next month he would purchase anoth 
so on until when the price of coal began 
crease, he would have plenty in his cellar 
him until the warm sun would heat his lit: 
lor sufficiently, and his family would 
fire except to cook their plain meals. 
end of the month, when his employer | 
him his thirty-six dollars, in payment | 
month’s services, George Manton told | 
intention and Mr. Eldredge encouraged 
do so, saying : 

“If poor people could only realize * 
advantage it would be to purehase coal | 
mer, and their summer goods in winter, # 
themselves of the seasons when they are 
cheap, they certainly would, I think, 
greater efforts to do so.” 

And then Mr. Manton left the shop, an 
passed the coal yard on his way ho 
thought he would just step in and & 
Grimmond that he would engage three 
coal at the present price, and one ton m 
delivered at his house the last Satar 
every month antil he received the comple: 

“ That is right, Mr. Manton,” said Mr 
mond. “I like to hear a mechanic ta 
way—it shows that he intends to get « 
the world and be somebody ;” and 1 
waited a moment as if expecting that | 
tomer would say something more, but as 
not, he added: “I suppose you pay bef 
coal is taken out of the yard?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grimmond. I ne 
any man to trust me, nor ever will while 
health to provide for my family.” A 
noble hearted mechanic colored, while 
pression of his face told, though muiw 
the inner man was fair, though the « 
might be coarse and his purse light. 

Mr. Grimmond read the thoughts 4 
and fearing he might lose # custome 
blandly 

“Of course, Mr. Manton, 1 know » 
pay me. Everybody says you are an 

man; and besides, haven't you bought 
coal you have used for foar or five years 
and you don't owe me & cent now & 
you get ready to lay in your winter's co 
come to me and I will do better by yr 
any other man in the city.” 

Mr. Manton tried to forget the remar' 
paying and think only of the latter fine 
and then after promising he would call 
appointed time, left the yard and took 
homeward 

It was a neat little cottage standing in 
street that Mr. Manton with his wife « 
children occupied one half of, and no 
stepped within the threshold and saw a! 
neat and orderiy—the children with cle 
and happy voices weleoming him, tt 
spread with wholesome and tempting vi 
his comfort, be felt that hie bard earne 
was jadiciously spent, then crowding « 
of his little javeniles into hie lap, he b 
sing, with » contented air, “ home, sweet 

eutil bis Julia made her appearance from 
room and finished the arrangemente for 

“Tam going w get in my winter's 
sammer, while it le cheap,” said Mr My 
bie wife, as they seated themeelves at 0 

“ Are you, dear *” 

“Yea lam, for! do hate w te ale 
ning afer coal in the winter, getting ob 
quarter of a ton at « time, and besides 
alencet twice as march” 

* Se it dues, bustand, and 1 am glad 
have conciaded to dose Bat how mo 
intend wv ewe’ 

“Well, three wns certain, perbe 
And w, Jolia, you will wy to economir 
can, wont yoo t” 
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WE ARE ONE, 
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PUTNAM. 
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MEMORIES OF THE HEART. 


BY WINNY WOODBINE 


I sit in the deepening twilight, 
While the stars twinkle faint in the sky, 
And sadly repeat thy name over, 
When I think that none others are nigh. 
Then memory with magical power, 
Brings back to my weary-worn heart, 
Those eves when so strangely we met, 
So happily met—but to part. 
Dost remember the clasp of the hands, 
That spoke in a language #0 sweet; 
And the glances that thrilled our hearts through, 
When our eyes in confusion would meet? 
And the low- breathed tones of thy voice, 
As it whispered sweet words in mine ear— 
Tis brought by bright memory all, 
Till again its soft music I hear. 
Tis many long days since we parted, 
And blossoms have faded and died ; 
Now Spring, with her birds and her flowers, 
Is roaming again the hill-side. 

When the Summer, in all its bright beauty, 
And its soft, dreamy hours, shall come— 
We will meet ‘neath the blue-beaming skies, 

And ne’er again far shalt thou roam. 
ee 
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MR. GRIMMOND: 


—OR,— 
LAYING IN THE WINTER'S COAL 
BY EMMA CARRA. 

Mr. Grimmonp was 4 coal dealer, and had 
been so long engaged in that business, that from 
his profits he had built him a fine house and far- 
nished it not only with useful furniture, but 
with luxurious adornments. And he had bought 
more land, too, near where the sea washed up, 
heavily freighted with ships bearing for him the 
ebony minerals that his surplus money had pur- 
chased. And then callous hands eased the noble 
vessels from their burdens, and stored away the 
shining treasures in the spacious yard till winter 
should come. Those who, like himself had 
plenty of money, came early and bore away 
what seemed to the poor man a mighty bulk, 
and he wondered, as he heard the grating of the 
shovel, how his rich neighbor could consume so 
much in one season. And then he went on his 
way musing and resolving that now while coal 
was cheap, he would reserve enough from his 
wages the next month to purchase one ton, and 
the next month he would purchase another, and 
so on until when the price of coal began to in- 
crease, he would have plenty in his cellar to last 
him until the warm sun would heat his little par- 
lor sufficiently, and his family would need no 
fire except to cook their plain meals. At the 
end of the month, when his employer handed 
him his thirty-six dollars, in payment for his 
month’s services, George Manton told him his 
intention and Mr. Eldredge encouraged him to 
do so, saying : 

“If poor people could only realize what an 
advantage it would be to purchase coal in sum- 
mer, and their summer goods in winter, availing 
themselves of the seasons when they are selling 
cheap, they certainly would, I think, make 
greater efforts to do so.” 

And then Mr. Manton left the shop, and as he 
passed the coal yard on his way home, he 
thought he would just step in and tell Mr. 
Grimmond that he would engage three tons of 
coal at the present price, and one ton might be 
delivered at his house the last Saturday in 
every month until he received the complement. 

“ That is right, Mr. Manton,” said Mr. Grim- 
mond. “TI like to hear a mechanic talk that 
way—it shows that he intends to get along in 
the world and be somebody ;” and then he 
waited a moment as if expecting that his cus- 
tomer would say something more, but as he did 
not, he added: “I suppose you pay before the 
coal is taken out of the yard?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grimmond. I never ask 
any man to trust me, nor ever will while I have 
health to provide for my family.” And the 
noble-hearted mechanic colored, while the ex- 
pression of his face told, though mutely, that 
the inner man was fair, though the covering 
might be coarse and his purse light. 

Mr. Grimmond read the thoughts depicted, 
and fearing he might lose a customer, said 
blandly : 

“Of course, Mr. Manton, I know you will 
pay me. Everybody says you are an honest 
man; and besides, haven’t you bought all the 
coal you have used for four or five years of me ? 
and you don’t owe me a cent now. So when 
you get ready to lay in your winter’s coal, just 
come to me and I will do better by you than 
any other man in the city.” 

Mr. Manton tried to forget the remark about 
paying and think only of the latter fine speech, 
and then after promising he would call at the 
appointed time, left the yard and took his way 
homeward. 

It was a neat little cottage standing in a shady 
street that Mr. Manton with his wife and three 
children occupied one half of, and now as he 
stepped within the threshold and saw all look so 
neat and orderly—the children with clean faces 
and happy voices welcoming him, the table 
spread with wholesome and tempting viands for 
his comfort, he felt that his hard earned money 
was judiciously spent ; then crowding all three 
of his little juveniles into his lap, he began to 
sing, with a contented air, “ home, sweet home,” 
until his Julia made her appearance from another 
room and finished the arrangements for tea. 

“Tam going to get in my winter’s coal this 
summer, while it is cheap,” said Mr. Manton to 
his wife, as they seated themselves at the table. 

“ Are you, dear?” 

“Yes Lam, for I do hate to be always run- 
ning after coal in the winter, getting a half or a 
quarter of a ton at a time, and besides, it costs 
almost twice as much.” 

“So it does, husband, and I am glad that you 
have concluded to do so. But how much do you 

intend to get?” 


“Well, three tons certain, perhaps more. | 


And so, Julia, you will try to economize all you 
can, wont you ?” 
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And then as his wife answered “ yes,” with a 
smile that seemed to feel what she said, he com- 
menced sipping his well-steeped tea and chatting 
about the new house he and his fellow-workmen 
were building, and then described the nice little 
cottage he would like to build for himself one of 
these days, as soon as he was able. Then the 


| 


wife, with mock gravity, described how she 
| would like to furnish it; and finally, the chil- 


dren, who had listened very patiently to their 
parents, archly added that they supposed after 


the new house was built, and all those nice | 
things in it, that they should have as fine clothes | 


as Mr. Stewart’s children and Mr. Eaton’s. 


Mr. Manton glanced across the table at his | 


wife, and then remarked, pleasantly : 

“‘ How easy it would be to rise in the world, if 
success depended on imagination alone.” 

And nothing more was said or thought about 


the coal, until the supper was ended, the daily | 


paper read, and the children all soundly sleep- 
ing. And then as Mr. and Mrs. Manton sat by 
the open window chatting, with the wick of the 
shaded lamp picked low, the husband tossed his 
well filled purse into his wife’s lap, observing : 

“ Now, Julia, let us see how prudent we can 
be, and save up something so we sha’n’t be so 
troubled to get along next winter as we were 
last; and in the mean time, I will be looking 
out for a better chance.” 

“J will,” said the wife, as she pressed her 
finger on the clasp and took out the notes; and 
then added: “It is so pleasant, let us take a 
walk up to Mr. Bond’s and pay our rent to- 
night. You know it is due to-morrow, and he 
will be here in good season in the morning, if 
we don’t carry it to him to-night.” 

“Tam willing, my dear,” said the husband ; 
and then he drew together the blinds, and picked 
up the wick of the lamp that he might smooth 
his hair a little and arrange his dress, prepara- 
tory tothe walk. Mrs. Manton placed in the 
bureau all the money except ten dollars that 
were reserved for the landlord, and then went 
and leaned over the little trundle-bed to make 
sure that the children were really asleep, so that 
they might not miss her. 

“TI will be ready in @ moment, George,” she 
said, as she stepped to the foot of the front stairs 
and warned Mrs, Crane that she would be out 
for a short time, asking her if she would be so 
kind as to speak to the children if they awoke. 

The accommodating neighbor answered 
“yes,” and the mechanic and his wife pro- 
ceeded towards the home of the wealthy Mr. 
Bond. It was a refreshing evening, and Mr. 
Manton and his wife enjoyed the cool breeze as 
it went gently past, for they had both been busily 
toiling during the day, which had been sultry in 
the extreme. Together they watched the moon, 
as it seemed to dance behind a silvery cloud, and 
then lazily creep forward like a tired ball-room 
belle. They spoke of their long walks together 
ere children clustered around them and shared 
the profits of their toil; but they did not regret 
that they owned those household jewels, for it 
was sweet to labor for those they loved. And 
thus with pleasant words and thoughts they 
went on until they ascended the granite steps 
that led tothe hall door of their landlord. A 
gentle ring, and they were ushered into a small 
back sitting-room to await the pleasure of the 
moneyed man, as he entertained more favored 


uests. 
Half an hour passed, and then Mr. Bond came 


in and with marked coldness which seemed to 
say, “you cannot expect familiarity from me,” 
received the money nearly due and then informed 
them that he let the house altogether too cheap, 
and that he should have to raise another dollar 
in the month. When Mr. and Mrs. Manton 
humbly expostulated with him, saying the pres- 
ent rent was alarge sum to extract from thirty- 
six dollars a month, he answered with an inde- 
pendent air that folks must not aspire to live in 
any better house than they could afford to pay 
for. Mr. and Mrs. Manton were therefore left 
to decide being turned from the little cottage, or 
wrenching another dollar from their limited 
number. The walk from the brick mansion 
was not so pleasant as the walk to it, but Julia 
tried to appear as though she thought but little 
of the additional expense, it was so trifling. 
And when her husband suggested that the 
amount added would at the end of the year pay 
for two of the tons of coal he intended to buy, 
she answered pleasantly : 

“Well, I will do all my own washing for a 
year to come, and that will more than save it.” 

“O no, Julia, that will never do,” answered 
the husband ; “for a few visits from the doctor 
would exceed the twelve dollars a year.” 

But his objections did not alter the wife’s de- 
termination to do her washing, though she said 
no more about it, and soon both retired to forget 
in sleep that the morrow would dawn but to in- 
crease their cares. 

When morning came, and Mr. Manton had re- 
turned to his labor and the children were gone 
to school, Mrs. Manton turned the key of the 
kitchen door and then went to the bureau and 
took out the remainder of the money that her 
husband had given her the previous evening, 
that she might deliberately form her plans for 
spending it to the best advantage. 

“« Twenty six dollars left,’’ she repeated, mus- 
ingly, and then added: “The flour barrel is 
empty—I wish I could buy a barrel of flour. 
But I must not, for that would leave me only 
fourteen dollars to meet every other expense for 
a month, and George must have meat oncea 
day, at least, and other things nourishing, for he 





has to work very hard; so I will buy flour by 
the bag until we get the coal. A quarter bag 
| will be three dollars, then I shall have twenty- 
three left; but O dear! we need butter and 


such small quantities that it seems as if I am 
out almost every day. And then there are the 
two girls—they must each have a pair of new 
shoes and their bonnets from the milliners, or 
they will have to stay from Sabbath school on 
Sunday. And I ought to get me some kind ofa 
cape, for my shawl is too shabby to wear and it 
is too warm now. And poor George ought to 
have athin hat; I know that heavy hat he wears 


| 


| 





sugar and molasses, forI have to buy things in | 


complains of.” And the perplexed Mrs. Man- 
ton gave adeep sigh, as the actual wants of the 
family crowded so thick upon her, and she 
looked at the small sum in her lap to meet 
them. That little roll of bills was the magic 
power that was to supply all their necessities for 
thirty days—fuel, food, lights, clothing, ete. 

Mrs. Manton mused long, and the longer she 
sat, the more desponding became her features, 
for she could see no door to escape. At length, 
she looked at the little time-piece on the mantel 
and she saw that the morning was far advanced ; 


present, and resumed her necessary and seldom 
changing round of duties that always brought 


| comfort to her family, and made her industrious 


husband feel that the fruits of his labor were 
spent advantageously. Sunday came, and the 
children were furnished with the desired articles 
that they might attend the Sabbath school, but 
Mrs. Manton looked at the faded shaw! and 
stayed within. And her husband bore her com- 
pany, for his coat was a little threadbare, and his 
hat of last year’s fashion. But when the even- 
ing came, and the sun had retired as if to avoid 
a conflagration of the earth, the husband and 
wife, after the children were sleeping, went out 
and enjoyed a pleasant walk, and then attended 
the short evening conference at the church. 

And so the month passed away. Mrs. Manton 
made no complaint: of her limited income, for 
she knew it was the best her husband could do 
for the present, and she tried to make the star of 
hope illumine the future. Mr. Manton asked no 
questions ; he knew that he had given his wife 
all that he had, and she had made him comfort- 
able. But he did not know how carefully the 
best was always kept for him, nor why the chil- 
dren were coaxed to wait till father was done be- 
fore they made a meal of the fragments. 

The month passed away, and Mr. Manton 
once more returned with his month’s wages, and 
handed to his wife all except six dollars—the 
payment for a ton of coal. The bin was empty, 
and Mrs. Manton tried to feel pleased that they 
were going to have so much at once, but then 
when the rent was paid, she would have but nine- 
teen dollars to support a family of five again for 
thirty days. Every one of the family needed 
shoes; the children must have some, or they 
would have to take their best ones for every day, 
and they were thin and of so cheap a make that 
they would not last any length of time for com- 
mon wear. Her husband had had his boots 
patched and the rips sewed, until the sums had 
nearly reached the cost of a new pair. When 
he alluded to his worn boots, she hadn’t the 
courage to tell him how illy they could afford 
three or four dollars to purchase him a pair; so 
he was supplied with the necessary articles, and 
the children wore their best, and Mrs. Manton 


| 


aid of little Jenny and the twenty-five cents he 
had left her in the morning, she had got a com- 
fortable supper on the table and a bright fire 
glowing in the stove. And now when she heard 
his footstep on the stairs, she met him at the 
door, while the children gathered around and the 
convalescent little Charley put up his lips for a 
kiss, saying: “ All well now, papa ;” and then 
looking towards the table, added, “got a good 
supper, too.” 

Mr. Manton pressed his wife to his bosom, 


' and gave a kiss all round to the children, and 
so she arose and replaced the money, for the | 


then fairly danced for joy, while a good-natured 
under-tenant put her head in at the door, and 
laughingly inquired if they were moving out, 
that occasioned the noise. 

“O, no,”’ said the husband to their favorite 


neighbor ; “but I expected to find my wife and | 


Charley sick, and no fire nor supper, but instead 
of that I found—look here ;” and he pointed to 
his tidy-looking Julia and the supper on the 
table. 

For the next hour, Mr. Manton forgot but 


that his purse was full, or that he had no place 


i 
} 
| 
} 
| 


engaged in which to labor on the morrow. But | 


the next day came, and the last hodful of coal 
was turned on the fire. 

“ Where shall I get more?” said the husband, 
despondingly ; for he had now told his wife of 
the closing of the shop. 

“0, don’t fret, George,”’ gaid his wife, coax- 
ingly. ‘“ Winter wont last forever, and we are 
as well off as some of our neighbors. There 
will be some way provided, for God will take 
care of those who make an effort to help them- 
selves.” And then she added: “Go ask Mr. 
Grimmond to trust us for a ton of coal. I don’t 
believe he will refuse you, for you have always 
bought of him and paid him punciually.” 

“T know I have, dear, and if I didn’t need a 
favor, I should never be afraid to ask one from 
Mr. Grimmond. But he is a hard-hearted man, 
Julia, and has but little pity for the poor.” And 
he sat a few moments thoughtfully looking into 


his wife’s face till she urged him again, and then | 


he consented, feeling that it was his only alter 
native. Ifhe had credit he must get in debt; so 
he took his hat and went out. 

Mr. Grimmond was sitting in his counting- 
room when Mr. Manton opened the door. Every- 
thing within bespoke ease and plenty. A good 
fire was burning in the stove, an unbroken 
bunch of superior cigars lay on the table, and 
when the young mechanic entered, the coal- 
dealer just glanced up from his newspaper, gave 
anod and resumed his reading. George unin- 
vited passed on towards the stove, wishing that 
he had not come in, and nothing but a mental 
vision of home prevented him from leaving im- 
mediately. At length Mr. Grimmond laid down 
his paper, and with a consequential air inquired 
the busi of his visitor. 





wore rubbers when she went out to the grocery 
or market. 

But with all Mrs. Manton’s studied economy, 
the remaining sixteen dollars would not make 
them all comfortable during the month, and she 
knew that if she got in debt, it would be almost 
impossible to pay ; so when thé two pounds of 
steak were cooked for dinner, Mr. Manton ate 
heartily, and then the children partook of the 
remainder, while a cup of tea and a slice of 
bread was all that went to nourish the wife who 
was so overburdened with care and poverty. 
The husband noticed his wife’s increasing pale- 
ness, but he did not realize the cause, for he 
generally ate his meals hurriedly at noon, nor 
did he know how hard she worked during his 
absence. Mrs. Manton thought she would try 
to obtain a cheaper house, but when she went 
out to look, she found that cheap tenements were 
generally situated in those neighborhoods where 
she would not be willing that her children 
should see the examples set. And so the sum- 
mer wore away, and there was no more coal 
bought, for there had been a doctor’s bill to pay, 
and the insatiate speculator had drained the poor 
man’s purse to the last farthing that he might 
still add to his ill got thousands. He cared not 
how—it mattered not if his path were wet by the 
widow’s tears; gold, gold, was still his cry—for 
he had set himself up a god. 

The winds of winter began to moan and 
shriek, and the children crushed the crisp snow 
beneath their feet on their way to school. The 
mechanic and his family had now to leave their 
cottage home, for the landlord had told them to 
leave immediately, or settle up the two months’ 
arrears. In vain was the plea of Mr. Manton 
that his wife and infant boy had exhausted all, 
save what had gone for food, in being restored 
to health, and now he only asked for time. 
“Move out, or pay immediately,” was still the 
answer, “for there are plenty who would be 
glad to hire the rooms and pay in advance.” 
The pale wife and feeble boy were therefore re- 
moved to three rooms in a narrow alley, for the 
husband was penniless now, and all others 
wanted pay in advance. But the doctor had 
said that those he loved would soon be well 
again, and Mr. Manton began to hope, and 
when their little home was arranged, he thought 
he might work steadily now. 

But his trials were not over yet, for when he 
went back to the shop, he learned fron his em- 
ployer that the severity of the weather was such 
that he had concluded to suspend work and 
close his shop fora few weeks. The young me- 
chanic turned away, and crept into an obscure 
corner of the yard and wept like a child. Tears 
gave temporary relief to a heart that seemed full 
almost to bursting; so after he had sat and 
pondered long, he once more sought the street. 
Bat he did not turn his steps in the direction of 
his home, for how could he go there, where so 
much was needed, and tell them that his work- 
shop was closed! So up and down the streets 





| 
| 


he travelled in search of work, calling at the va- | 
| tious shops, and gladly would he now have 


worked even for half of what he saw some 


, others no more capable receiving ; but he scorned, 
althongh in want, to injure those who labored. | 


is more than half the cause of the headaches he | 


At the close of the day, he returned once more 
to their home. He had expected to find his 
Jalia on their faded lounge in the corner, with 
her head pressing the pillow. Bat in this he 


Mr. Manton in a few words stated that he 
should be out of work for a few weeks, that his 
wife and youngest child had been sick for a 
long time, and his means were all exhausted, so 
that he wished to get a ton of coal and-he would 
pay him the first thing when he commenced 
work again. 

“ The same old story,” said the dealer, light- 
ing acigar. ‘ Why, Mr. Manton, I might give 
away every ton of coal I have got in my yard if 
I would only take promises for pay.” 

“T never asked you to trust me before,” said 
Mr. Manton, trying to “swallow the choking sen- 
sation in his throat, and still thinking of the 
helpless ones at home. 

“Nor needn’t have asked me now, if you 
hadn’t lied so to me last summer.” 

“Lied!” repeated Mr. Manton, abstractedly, 
as if his memory were trying to recall the past. 

“Yes, hed. Didn’t you promise to buy a ton 
of coal every month until your winter’s store 
was harvested? And you bought one ton and 
that was the last of it.” 

“But O, Mr. Grimmond, if you knew how 
hard I tried to save from my wages that amount 
and could not, you would not blame me. I 
think now the privations that my family have 
endured, while my earnings went to enrich my 
landlord and—’’ You he would have added, 
but in spite of insult, he still wished, for his fam- 
ily’s sake, to get trusted; so he continued: 
“Speculators have done a great deal towards 
producing the illness of my wife and child.” 

“The same old story,” said the coal-dealer, 
taking up his paper and pretending to be busy 
with its columns: “TI can’t trust you. A man 
that will lie once, will again. Poor folks ought 
to look out for these things in the summer;” 
and he leaned back in his chair and went on 
with his reading. 

The blood arose to the temples of the young 
mechanic, but the mild words of his patient wife 
rung in his ear—“ there will be some way pro- 
vided,”’ and in silence he turned and went out. 
As he came once more into the broad street, he 
involuntarily cast his eye across the river to the 
strong stone building with its grated windows, 
and he murmured inaudibly: ‘‘ What wonder 
that so many at night are tossing so uneasily 
there on their hard narrow beds, when wealth is 
so unequally divided!” And then there came 
strange thoughts through his brain—thoughis 
to which he would not have dared to give utter- 
ance—of deeds that have often brought the 
wherewith to prolong a life made more wretched 
by the prolonging. 

Mr. Manton did not go directly home. How 
could he? for he could be the bearer of nothing 
that was pleasant ; and he thought, too, that his 
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wife, if he were not there, would borrow coal of | 


a neighbor, and so he went about to look for 


work again. But being as unsuccessful as on | 
| the preceding day, he tarned homeward when it 


began to grow dark. He went quietly up the 
worn stairs that led to his apartment, and stood 


| fearing to open the door, lest he might find the | 
| read the fifth, commencing 


| The fire might be out, and he had left nothing at | 


was happily disappointed, for she felt much bet- | 


ter to-day, and was neatly dressed. With the 


inmates in a worse state than he had left them. 


home to buy food; so he listened to see if he 
could learn anything of their condition, but his 
heart sank within him as he heard no sound. 
Presently the silence was broken by a cry from 
Charley, and then Jenny said in a loud voice - 


And then they began an infantile concert, the 
mother joining and seemingly the happiest of 
the number. ‘ What a happy disposition,” 
thought Manton, “to sing in the midst of such 
poverty!" And then he opened the door a lit- 
tle way and peeped in. Mr. Manton thought of 
witchcraft and all the incredibles that he had 
ever read of, as the scene presented itself to his 
view. Their little parlor kitchen was as warm 
as a July sun could have made it, his wife and 
children were all dressed clean, with smiling 
faces, and on the table was spread a supper of 
warm biscuit, cakes, etc. Mr. Manton threw 
the door open wider, and advanced like one 
bewildered. 

“That was beautifal coal that Mr. Grimmond 
seat,” said Julia. “ Didn’t I tell you he would 
trust you? andhe has, not only with one ton, 
but I know there are two. And see what beau- 
tifal biscuit that flour makes—but where did you 
get money to buy so many things? A barrel of 


, flour, besides batter and sugar and tea. And 


what made you send me that twenty-five dollars ? 
Why didn’t you come aad bring it and tell me 
who lent it to you?” 

Mr. Manton stood perfectly still in the centre 
of the room, looking first at one and then at 
another of the happy group. 

“Julia,” he at length said, “what do you 
mean’? Are you crazy, or am | dreaming ?” 

“Neither,” said the wife, taking from her 
pocket a purse and drawing out twenty-five dol- 
lars in bills. ‘ There,” said she, ‘didn’t you 
send that home ?” 

“No, Julia, I know nothing about it.” 

And then the wife told him that a few hours 
after he went away, there was brought to the 
door for them two tons of coal, and as night ap- 
proached, she got a man to put it into the cellar. 
And soon after the coal was brought, Mr. Bligh 
had brought them a barrel of flour, a firkin of 
butter, and other groceries ; and when she ques- 
tioned him about it, he only smiled and said all 
was paid for. And a boy had brought her a 
letter containing twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Manton took the note which his wife 
thought he had written and sent to her because 
he could not return immediately, and he read : 
“Please accept the amount enclosed, and, as I 
know you will, lay it out to the best advantage.” 
No name was signed, and Mr. Manton again 
seized his hat and went out to make inquiries of 
Mr. Bligh and Mr. Grimmond; but he learned 
nothing there, for the former only smiled and 
told him if he lacked again to call on him, and 
the latter was surly, saying he knew nothing 
about it. But there was no more suffering in 
Mr. Manton’s family that winter. When the 
snow began to disappear, Mr. Manton told his 
old employer that he could not afford to work 
any longer for previous prices, as it was his in- 
tention to make a greater effort than ever before 
to make his income larger. 

“Well,” said Mr. Eldredge, “I am getting 
tired of so much care, and I should like to get 
a good active partner. I will furnish capital— 
how would you like the chance ?”’ 

Need we say it was eagerly accepted by the 
other, whose joy knew no bounds at this sudden 
favor of fortune. Mr. Manton seemed to pos- 
sess the entire confidence of his partner, who 
supplied him liberally with money, while he 
with untiring energy tontracted and built, 
hired and paid from the profits of his accurate 
calculations a small army of men. Mr. Giim- 
mond daily passed through Greenborough Street 
on his way from his residence to his counting- 
room, and felt quite chagrined to observe one 
day a large wagon of coal unloading before a 
pleasant house, with the name of Manton on the 
door plate. He felt that one of his own wagons 
might have been standing there, had he conduct- 
ed kindly towards the young mechanic, and he 
hastened on lest any of the bystanders should 
perceive his changing celor. 

One day, Mr. Eldredge and his partner were 
alone inthe shop, when the former inquired of 
the latter : 

“George, did you not have a pretty hard time, 
last winter ?”’ 

“ God forbid that I should ever see another 
such,” he answered. 

“And did not some one assist you ?” 

“There did. And I have tried a great many 
times to find out who it was, but cannot.” 

Mr. Eldredge took a slip of paper from his 
pocket-book, and handed it to the other. It was 
a receipted bill for two tons of coal. And then 
he handed another bill for flour and other 
groceries. Mr. Manton stood for a moment so 
overcome, that he could make no remark; then 
recovering, he exclaimed : 

“ O, sir, was it you that did all that? I can 
never thank you enough, nor repay such ex- 
treme kindness, though I should live twice the 
appointed time of man. But how came you to 
know of my necessities ?"” 

“T was in the little entry that led to Mr. 
Grimmond’s office, while you and he were talk- 
ing. I heard your voice and then I heard his 
insulting answers; so I stepped behind some 
lumber till you were gone, and then [| went in 
and gave him a piece of my mind. After that, 
I went down and bought the coal of Mr. Fen- 
neck, for I knew you were an honest man. But 
I thought I would say nothing about it, for you 
know I am an odd sort of a man and have a 
way of my own, generally.” 

Mr. Manton proved a valuable partner to Mr 
Eldredge, and in a few years lived in a house of 
which he himself was landlord. 

TEN THOUSAND BLESSINGS, 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
states that a clergyman in Pittsburgh, Pa., lately 
married a lady with whom he received the sub- 
stantial dowry of ten thousand dollars, and a 
fair prospect for more. Shortly afterward, 
while occapying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, 
read the first four verses, and was proceeding to 


“ Forever let my grateful heart,” 


when he hesitated, baulked, and exclaimed 
“ Ahem! The choir will omit the fifth verse, 


! and sat down. Tne congregation, attracted by 


his apparent confusion, read the verse for them- 


, selves, and smiled almost audibly as they read 


“Now we can make @ noise, mother, for | 


Charley is awake.” 


my 
Hie toundiess grace adore 
gives ten thousand blessings ace, 

And bide me hope for more 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BACHELOR'S SACRIFICE 


BY FRANK FPREELOVE. 
They call me ‘‘old bachelor!” whisper I'm gray, 
And hint it is time I should marry! 
High time I had given all my hunters away— 
My fishing-rods, dogs, and my guns— for they say 
One can never fish, hunt, or go sporting a day, 
The moment one’s wedded a fairy. 


They call me “old bachelor!” and I am told 
No longer I am a fit beau for them; 
They tay that my heart has been growing so cold, 
My manners distratt—tout ensemble—so old— 
It is time that some ‘‘ angel’ had ventured to mould 
To a husband Frank Freelove of Gotham. 


They call me “‘ old bach,”’ but still think me “ome,” 
And say, ‘: ‘tis a pity he’s lonely ;”’ 

They forget I'm a bankrupt—are willing to come 

To my old Gothic cot—if—I'll give up my gun, 

My fishing rods, dogs, and my hunters, and come 
And pay my devoirs to them only! 


They call me ‘‘ eld bachelor!”’ tempting me on 
To the ‘alter with sweet syren phrases; 
But I give one more glance at my dogs and my gun, 
And I think of “Old Hunter,” I think of the “ fun,” 
The ‘fire on-the-wing,”’ and the * trophies ” I’ve won 
On the western and southern prairies ; 


And my poor dogs look up in my eyes with a glance 
Thrilling with human emotion: 
I wake with a start from a strange, fitful trance, 
And I think ‘‘O where, Frank, on the widened expanse 
Of America’s wilds, or la belle jolly France, 
Can you ever command such devotion?” 


Now they all crowd around me, each kissing my hands, 
Fondling me loving as ever. 

O, dogs! I can give up goods, houses and lands— 

Even fetter this body with Hymen’s stern bands— 

But you! dear companions in far distant lands, 
Your chains I never can sever! 


Yes, chained to me, dogs, by the chains of love— 
Chained to the grave we go! 

What? give up my dogs! for a white kid glove? 

A ring—and a kiss—and a glance of love? 

No! who loves the master the dogs must love— 
We'll together bide death’s tally-ho! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A RECORD OF DARK DEEDS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Ary one who has passed through Bedford on 
foot, cannot have failed to notice an old build- 
ing which stands close to the bank of the Ouse, 
on the south side. It was erected during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and having been constructed 
of heavy timber, it has withstood the crumbling 
touches of time marvellously well. It has two 
quaint, old gables upon the street, which hang 
far over the walk, seeming ready at any moment 
to come tumbling down upon the heads of the 
pedestrians ; and then projecting above the nar- 
row court, which is to the east of the building, 
are two more gables, exactly corresponding with 
those in front. There was once an entrance up- 
on the street, but that was closed up during the 
reign of the second James, since which, the only 
legitimate means of ingress and egress has been 
through the wide door-way which opens upon the 
court beneath the further gable. 

Early in the spring of 1764, two women came 
to hire the house. They were sisters, and gave 
their names as Roxana and Nancy Rhodope. 
The former was fifty years of age, and the latter 
two years older. They were tall, dark-looking 
beings, with large, bony frames, but with little 
flesh; and altogether they had an evil, sinister 
look, which was not calculated to inspire the be- 
holder with any great amount of confidence in 
their virtue or humanity. However, nothing 
evil was known of them, and the owner of the 
house rented it to them for about atenth part of 
the sum asked for such a tenement in any other 
part of the city. They professed to have some 
little money of their own, meaning to take in 
washing and sewing as soon as they could obtain 
it. Several months passed away, but the sisters 
were never seen to take home any work. They 
were seldom seen out by daylight, save when 
they had occasion to buy provisions. At length 
a third member was added to their household. 
This was a boy, deaf and dumb, whom they told 
their landlord they had taken out of charity 
alone. He was not over sixteen years of age, 
and perhaps not so old. His body was thin 
and bent; his legs very crooked ; his head large 
and thick, and his arms so long that when stand- 
ing erect his fingers’ ends reached some inches 
below his knees. They called his name Jasper 
Lucan. Besides his peculiar form, there was 
another thing which drew attention to him ; and 
that was, his movements, or, rather, motions. 
He moved about like a thing made up of springs. 
Never walking like other people, but jerking 
along with a frog-like motion at times, and at 
others leaping like a cat. 

Strange stories began to be circulated about 
the two sisters. People who lived near, some- 
times heard strange noises in the old house at 
night, and the boatmen upon the river, who 
could look upon the back windows cf the upper 
story, said that there were often lights in the 
place all night long. At length these stories be- 
came sO numerous, and the various surmises so 
alarming, that the good people in the neighbor- 
hood began to fear the old sisters. Governesses 
and fractious mamas th d their refractory 
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| smeared with blood, and so were his shirt and 
hat. Butthe boy was not detained, for no an- 
swers could be gained-from him, and then the 
man had his boat to attend to. Before noon, 
this piece of news spread over the town, and 


stories about the old sisters went up in the mar- | 


ket accordingly. 


smal! hut upon the river's bank, lived a poor 
blind woman named Morris. Shehad one child, 
ason, named Luke, about fifteen years old, who 
| managed, by picking up odd jobs, to support 
himself and his mother. One day Luke Morris 
was seen going into the house of the old sisters; 
he remained something over an hour, and then 
came cut. When he reached his own dwelling 
he found seven persons there, waiting for his re- 
turn. Immediately upon his entering they sur- 
rounded hint and began to ask questions concern- 
ing his visit to the old house of the hags; but he 
would give no satisfactory answers. He only 
smiled when they asked him if the house wasn’t 
all covered with blood; and when they asked 
him if he had heard any dismal groans, he told 
them, “ Yes, a thousand of them.” 

“But, Luke—dear boy,” urged his blind 
mother, “you mustn’t go to the dreadful place. 
They’ll kill you and cut you up.” 

“ Yes, Luke,” added an old woman who lived 
near, “ you will be murdered and cut all up, just 
as sure as the world! Don’t you goa nigh ’em. 
They only git ye in there so as to have ye jest 
when they want ye.” 

Luke informed the sympathizing friends, that 
one of the women—Roxana—had made a propo- 
sition to him to that very end, offering to support 
his mother through life, if he would allow them 
to cut him up to make meat pies of. 

The hearers received this in good faith, and 
their horror was not to be expressed in words, 
though some of them attempted it. Had they 
been informed that the old sisters ate three roast- 
ed aldermen for breakfast, they would have be- 
lieved it. However, the visitors departed at 
length, and then Luke told his mother that the 
sisters had hired him to work for them occa- 
sionally. 

“ But what kind of work?” the old lady asked. 

“T am to help Jasper Lucan catch fish in the 
river, and thero may be other things to do.” 

The mother was far from being satisfied, but 
after much argument she gave her consent that 
the boy might help the old sisters, on the condi- 
tion that he would never allow himself to be kill- 
ed and cut up. 

The new story of Roxana’s trying to kill Luke 
Morris so that she might cut him up for meat 
pies, spread rapidly, and a score of peovle waited 
upon the owner of the old house, and begged him 
to turn the two old beldams out of doors. But 
he informed them that he could not do it, as he 
had given them an unconditional lease, and 
bound himself not to trouble them so long as 
they would be responsible for the safety of the 


house. 

But matters at length came toacrisis. Winter 
had come, and the boatmen could ply their skiffs 
no longer, for the river was frozen over. One 
day the startling announcement was made that 
Luke Morris was missing! He had not been 
seen for four days. People crowded in upon his 
mother, whom they found weeping and moaning 
frantically. This was on Friday. She told 
them that her son had been gone since Tuesday 
evening; that he said he was going to work for 
the two sisters, and that she must not be alarm- 
ed until she saw him, for he might be gone some 
time. The mother was sure that by “some 
time,” her son only meant some hours; and af- 
tera deal of talking, it was finally decided that 
the boy actually said ‘ some hours.” 

But—horror of horrors!—on the very next 
day, some men found a mangled body in the ice 
close by the old house where the beldams lived. 
The prize was carefully taken out from its cold 
bed and carried directly to the office of the police, 
and there its appearance could be clearly made 
out; and hence it proved to be, not a human 
body, but the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and 
intestines of such. Of course, the body itself 
had been chopped up for “ meat pies!” A phy- 
sician was sent for, and he decided that the re- 
mains were those of a person somewhere between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty. This settled 
the matter at once. A writ was applied for to 
the recorder, and he issued one immediately, 
and placed it in the hands of a proper officer to 
be served. 

The two sisters manifested the utmost astonish- 
ment when they were arrested, but they betray- 
ed no fear. When they were led forth into the 
street, a thousand people were collected to see 
them, and a cold, fearful shudder ran through the 
crowd, as the dark, forbidding, withered features 
of the beldams were visible. The boy Jasper 
was found in the house, and he also was arrested. 
The officers found it necessary to procure a car- 
riage before they could make their way with the 
prisoners through the excited crowd. 

In the meantime three officers remained to 
search the house. They went through the cham- 
bers first, but found nothing there, save some few 
articles of ordinary furniture. From there they 
entered the attics, but with the same result. 
Next they went into the lower rooms, and these 





children that they should be sent to the “‘ Old Sis- 
ters ;” and the school-boy who would frighten his 
companion, had only to say: ‘“ There come the 
Rhodopes!” One morning anew cause of alarm 
turned up. It appeared that about midnight, 
preceding, the boy, Jasper Lucan, came out from 
the house and went down to the river, where he 
threw something into the stream. To do this he 
stepped upon a stone, and it was his fortune to 
slip off. The water was deep where he fell in, 
and had it not been for a boatman who was 
close by, he would have been drowned ; but this 
boatman pylled him out and set him on shore, 
and finding that he could get no reply to any of 
his questions, he brought his lantern to see what 
was the matter. Haring got his light, he found 
what the boy he had seved was Jasper Lucan, 
and that his clothes were covered with blood. 
The boatman examined him carefully, but he 
found that he was not wounded in any way. His 
trowsers, which were of coarse duck, svere all be- 


they examined very carefully, entering every 
closet, and opening every cupboard. But they 
found nothing out of the wayhere. They then 
procured lanterns and went down into the 
cellar. 

They had searched around here for some time, 
when they came to a trap-door, which they raised. 
As they lifted it, such a powerful stench came up 
that they were forced to let it down immediately. 
But they soon raised it again, this time protect- 
ing their nostrils. The place was deep and dark, 
and though they held down their lanterns at 
arm’s length, yet nothingcould beseen. Finally 
one proposed getting a string, and thus lowering 
one of the lanterns clear down. A line was pro- 
eured, and a lantern lowered into the vault, and 
the officers were enabled to sec a dark, corrupted 
mass of fesh and bones ! 

They closed the vault as they had found it, 
and were about to return, when one of them dis- 
covered @ narrow passage away in one corner, 





which they had not before noticed. Towards 


this they made their way, and having followed it 
a distance of some twenty feet, they came to a 
square vault or room, near the centre of which, 
upon the damp stone, they saw a dark spot, as 
though a thick puddle of some dark liquid had 
coagulated there. Instinctively one of the men 


| turned his gaze upwards, and he saw a small 


Near the old house of the four gables, ina | 





crevice in the plank ceiling through which the 
stuff had dropped. They knew that there must 
be a place overhead which they had not visited, 


coloring upon the whole matter. 


and as soon as they could calculate upon the | 


bearings and distances, they went back to the 
first floor. 
which was necessary to lead to the point over the 
vault, until they were brought up by a partition ; 
but they knew they were right, and that there 
must be a room beyond. Atlength they passed 
around to where they remembered having found a 


So the judge charged the jury, and they retired 
to make up their verdict. They were gone from 
the court-room just four and a half minutes, and 
when they returned, the scowl of malignant sat- 
isfaction which rested upon their features told 
that they had agreed upon the death! But ere 
they could give their verdict, a very extraordi- 
nary circumstance transpired to throw a differeni 
A sudden 
movement was made at the door, and on the next 
moment, Luke Morris hurried down the aisle and 


| confronted the judge. 


Here they followed up the course | 


closet with nothing in it, and upon examining | 


the back of this closet, they found a secret door 
which they were obliged to burst open, not being 
able to find any legitimate means of opening it. 
Mercy! 
room to which they had thus gained entrance was 


about ten feet square, with araised bench on one | 


side, and the floor, walls, and bench ali covered 
with blood! Sticking into the top of the bench, 
was a knife, all bloody, and also upon the floor 
they found a club covered with the same fearful 
witness of crime. Jt was truly a terrible moment 
for the officers. They gazed first upon the blood 
marks everywhere about them, and then upon 
each other. They were pale and tremulous, and 
without giving utterance to any intelligible 
sound they turned from the place. They breath- 
ed more freely when they had reached the outer 
air, and having securely locked up the house they 
started for the recorder’s office, where they found 
the other officers awaiting their coming. 

In a few words they gave an account of what 
they had found, only taking care to make it as 
terror-striking as possible. Thereupon the two 
sisters were asked if they had any explanation to 
make. 

“ About what?” asked Roxana, with perfect 
coolness. 

“‘ About these fearful witnesses that are brought 
up against you,” answered the recorder. 

“ Of what am I, or rather, are we, accused ?”” 

“Why, of wilfully and wickedly murdering 
Luke Morris.” 

“ And are wo to be tried for that crime at the 
present time ?” 

“No, not tried; but we are here to commit 
you for trial.” 

“Then at present we have nothing to say. 
When our time of trial comes on, we may speak. 
But now, my lord, I simply know that we could 
say nothing which would remove the prejudice 
from your mind, and myself and sister shall be 
more safe in prison than in the power of an igno. 
rant and infuriated mob.” 

The two sisters were fully committed and led 
away, while the boy, Jasper Lucan, was retained. 
It was soon found that he could not speak, nor 
give any intelligible signto them. The recorder 
then wrote a question upon a piece of paper, but 
the boy could not read it; and after trying in 
vain for some time to get a grain of information 
out of him, they gave it up and sent him off to 
be locked up, there to remain until the trial 
should come on at the next assizes. 

In the meantime hundreds of the citizens flock- 
ed to the old house of the four gables, where they 
were admitted by the officers, and upon behold- 
ing the bloody room, and the vault of putrefac- 
tion, they gave utterance to-the most dreadful 
curses upon the heads of the wicked murderesses. 
At one time it was feared that the prison would 
be broken open by the infuriated people, and the 
two sisters taken therefrom and torn in pieces. 
It was now not only very freely talked, but very 
generally believed, that the dark sisters of Bed- 
ford had long followed the practice of killing all 
whom they could entice to their den, and many 
a youth and man was called to mind, who had 
mysteriously disappeared. To be sure, these 
cases were mostly confined to the river hands; a 
class of people who had for years been in the 
habit of sailing away without giving any sort of 
notice of such intent to those who were left be- 
hind, and remaining away for a long while with- 
out asking any one’s leave. Yet many such 
were missed, and it was easily concluded that 
the dark sisters had chopped them up. 

The time of trial came within a few days after 
the sisters were imprisoned, and they were the 
second on the docket. They were brought into 
court guarded by fifty men, which force was nec- 
essary to keep off the mob, as the threat had been 
made that they should never reach the court- 
house alive. The indictment was read, and the 
prisoners plead not guilty. Then the evidence 
was called for. First came the man who had 
cut the heart, liver, lungs, and etc. from the ice. 
The counsel for the defendants wished to know 
if the man could swear that those were not the in- 
testines of ahog. Of course the witness could. 
He knew they were those of a human being. 

However, he was allowed to proceed, and when 
he had got through, the old women who were in 
the blind widow’s house when Luke told what 
the sisters had said to him, were severally called 
up. They testified that the boy came in very 
much frightened,—“ e’n a’most sceered to death,” 
one of them swore—and told them that the sis- 
ters had promised him to take care of his mother 
while she lived if he would allow them to cut 
him up to put in meat-pies! This evidence pro- 
duced a marked sensation in court, and the sheriff 
had to watch the prisoners closely, as there was 
an evident intent among the lookers-on to seize 
them, even in that sacred place. 


But finally the evidence wasall in. A bntcher 


What a sight met their eyes. The 


' 
| 





who lived not far from the house of the four ga- : : 
| same time under a severe attack of rheumatism, 


bles, very reluctantly testified that he had thrown 
the inwards ofa hog out upon the ice, and that a 
dog dragged it off down the river. 
swore—he was obliged to do it—that he saw the 
dog drag the hog’s inwards down to a point back 
of the old house, but there the animal broke 


Another man | 


At first the people seemed to think that this 
was only a ghost that had thus made its appear- 
ance, for it had just been proved that the real 
Luke Morris had been murdered and chopped up 
into minute particles. But the delusion could 
not lastlong. When the youth rushed forward 
and confronted his mother, and then turned to 
the judge, the truth was apparent. The counsel 


for the prisoners arose and asked for a staying of | 


proceedings ; but the judge was determined to 
question the youth first, and that, too, without 
much regard for legal rule. 

“You are Luke Morris, are you not?” he 
asked of the boy. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Luke. 

“ And you have been some in the honse of 
these two women who are now in the prisoner’s 
box ?” 

“Yes, my lerd.” 

“ And you were in there on the day that you 
were first missed by your friends ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And now tell us where you have been.” 

The boy looked around upon the prisoners, 
and they made a motion for him to proceed. 

“T have been to London, my lord.” 

“To London? And what did you go there 
for?” 

Again the boy gazed round upon the women, 
and this time Roxana spoke. 

“Tell the tiuth, Luke, and hide nothing,” said 
she. 

“Now speak, sirrah, and look not at those wo- 
men again. What did you goto London for ?”’ 

“I went to carry a lot of fur tippets, and fur 
gloves, and fur capes; and some other things 
made of fur.” 

“Ah %—And for whom did you carry these 
things ?” 

“For Dapsley and Bottom, on the Islington 
Road.” 

“ But I mean, who sent you with them ?” 

“ The two old women back of me, my lord.” 

“ And where did they get them ?” 

“They makes ’em, my lord.” 

“Make them—of what ?” 

“ Of skins.” 

“What kind of skins ?” 

“My lord,” here spoke the counsel for the de- 
fendants, “why not let the boy—or rather, 
cause him to—tell the whole story of what he has 
seen there, and what he has done ? and also have 
him understand that he will suffer severely if he 
conceals or fulsifies anything ?” 

So the judge ordered the boy to speak. The 
poor fellow scratched his head awhile, and then 
he commenced. a 

“Well, my lord, these women, the old sisters, 
as they is called, ax’d me as I would come an’ 
work for em. I told ’em as I couldn’t, ’cause I 
didn’t know what they wanted me to do. Then 
they told as if I’d promise not to tell they’d tell 
me all about it. I promised, and they told me 
as they wanted me to catch cats for ’em to use, 
an’ if I would do it, they’d pay me fourpence for 
every white cat an’ every black one, an’ thr’- 
pence ha’-penny for others. Jasper couldn’t 
catch so many as they wanted. So I agreed to 
work for ’em. I knowed of lots of cats that 
didn’t belong to nobody, an’ I pitched into ’em. 
Sometimes me an’ Jasper’d get ten in one night. 
Then we’d take them into the house, to a little 
room clean away in the back part, through a 
little closet, an’ there Jasper’d kill ’em, and then 
Thelped him skin’em. Then the old women 
took the skins an’ kind 0’ tanned ’em by the 
oven, an’ then made ’em up into all sorts of 
things.” 

“Where did you use to throw the bodies of 
these cats ?”’ asked one of the counsel. 

“Why, we used to throw ’em into an old well 
in the cellar, where the water of the river came 
up an’ washed ’em away; but all at once we 
found that the place had got choked up so 
that the bodies couldn’t wash away, an’ they 
made such a smell that we throwed ’em into the 
river, after that.” 

Upon this there was a very curious sensation 
in court. The case was looked into ; a few offi- 
cers sent again to the house; the witnesses ex- 
amined again ; and finally the decision was arriv- 
ed at that there had been no murder done. The 
man who said ’twas a hog’s inwards found upon 


the ice was believed; and, furthermore, Luke | 


said he told the women at his mother’s house 
that dreadful story about being chopped up for 
meat-pie, just to stop them from questioning 
him, never dreaming that they would take it in 
earnest. 

And so the two sisters were cleared ; but they 
chose to leave the town, for their business was 
ruined there, people being sure to keep their cats 


assured that Roxana and Nancy Rhodope had 
left Bedford. 





PATENT MEDICINES, 


The following certificate of the efficacy of pa- 
tent pills is taken from the Philadelphia Mercury. 
“1, John Labberlie, was supposed to he in the 
last stage of consumption in '49, sutfering at the 


liver complaint, dropsy, gravel, and cholera 
morbus. Simultaneously, also, I took the yc} 
low fever and small pox. The latter, assuming 


| achronic form, completely destroyed my lungs, 


through a thin place in the ice, and scrabbled ont, | 


leaving his prize behind him, fast among the 
broken pieces of ice. But this was nothing. 


liver, spinal marrow, nervous system, and the 
entire contents of my cranium. I got so low 
that I did not know my brother.in-law when he 
came to borrow some money. For three months 
I swallowed noching but twenty packages of 


) Kankelhausen’s Pill, which effected an immedi- 


Everybody knew that the sisters had murdered | 


& great many men and boys, and they deserved 
punishment accordingly. 


ate care intwo weeks. Sworn ands ubscribed, ete 


_———_---2 ee —___ __ 


Axiom —It's a poor hen that lays eggs for 


your neighbor. 


THRILLING INCIDENT, 


A young man named Hand, was sent, some 
four years ago, in mid winter, by his master on 
an errand about twenty miles, to carry provisions 
tc « village in the upper country. The village 
people asked him for charity to take three orphan 
children on his sledge a few miles on his way to 
Bergen and leave them at a house on the road, 
when they could be broughtto Bergen. He wok 

the little things, and saw that the two elder were 

wrapped up from the cold. The third he took 
within his arms and on his knee, as he drove, 
clasping it warm against his breast—so those say 
that saw them set off, and it is confirmed by one 
who met the sledge on the road, and heard the 
children pratiling to Hund, and Hund laughing 
merrily at their little talk. Before they got half. 
way, however, a pack of hungry wolves burst 
out upon them from a hollow in the thicket to the 
right of the wood. The beasts followed close to 
| the back of the sledge. Closer and closer the 
| wolves pressed. Hund saw one about to spring 
at his throat. It was impossible for the horse to 
go faster than he did, for he went like the wind— 
so did the wolves. Hund, in his desperation, 
snatched up one of the children behind him, and 
threw it over the back of the sledye. ‘This stop- 
ed the pack a little. On gailoped the horse, 
ut the wolves were soon crowded around again 
with the blood freezing to their muzzles. It was 
easier to throw over the second child than the 
first, and Hund did it. But on came again the 
infuriated beasts, gaunt with hunger, and raging 
like tiends for their prey. It was harder tc give 
up the third—the dumb infant that nestled in his 
breast—but Hund was in mortal terror. Hoe 
threw away the infant and saved himself. Away 
over the snow flew the sledge, the village was 
reached, and Hund just escaped after all the sac- 
rifice he had made. But he was unsettled and 
wild, and his talk for some time, night or day, 
was of wolves—so fearful had been the effect 
upon his imagination.—AMiss Murtineau's Norway 
and the Norwegians. 
——-—- +202 > _----—-_-__—_ 
A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT, 

A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had 
recently arrived in camp, were strolling about 
Cambridge, and viewing the collegiate buildings, 
now turned into barracks. Their half Indian 
equipments, «nd fringed and ruftled hunting 
garbe, rovoked the merriment of some troops 

rom Marblehead, chiefly fishermen and sailors, 
who thought nothing equal to the round jacket 
and trowsers. A bantering ensned between them. 
There was snow upon the ground and suowballs 
began to fly when jokes were wanting. The 
parties waxed warm with the contest. They 
closed and came to blows ; both sides were rein- 
forced, and in a little while at least a thousand 
were at fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the 
camp worthy of the days of Homer. ‘At this 
juncture,’ writes our informant, ‘ Washington 
made his appearance whether by accident or de- 
sign Inever knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; his black servant was just behind him 
mounted. He threw the bridle of his own horse 
into his servant’s hands, sprang from his seat, 
rushed into the thickest of the melee, seized two 
tall, brawny ridemen by the throat, keeping them 
at arm's length, talking to and shaking them.’ 

As they were from his own province, he may 
have felt peculiarly responsible for their good 
conduct; they were engaged too, in one of those 
sectional brawls which were his especial abhor- 
rence ; his reprimand must, therefore, have been 
a vehement one. He was commanding in his 
serenest moments, but irresistible in his bursts of 
indignation. On the present occasion, we are 
told, his appearance and strong-handed rebuke 
put an instant end to the tumult. The combat- 
ants dispersed in all directions, and in less than 
three minutes none remained on the ground but 
the two he had collared.—Arving’s Washington, 








News Glances. 


Uscre Samvev’s Farm. —To give, says an 
exchange, the English some idea of the extent of 
our domain, which they have recently talked so 
much about annihilating, at a single blow, we 
would state that the distance beween the cities of 
New York and New Orleans is more than equal 
to that separating London from Constantinople, 
or Paris from St. Petersbnrg. By the land route 
between New York and Astoria, the distance is 
equel to that between New York and Bremen. 
By the water ronte the distance is as great as that 
between Canton and London. 

A Qvery.—The Rev. Dr. Dewey having 
said in the course of a lecture at New Orleans, 
“Ifa crucl blow be dealt a dumb creature, it may 
turn with almost human indignation, but its 
countenance is incapable of undergoing those 
changes Necessary to express its feclings,” the 
Creseent City asks : “ Did the doctor ever sce a 
vicious horse open its mouth and lay back its ears?” 


<->. » 








UNGALLANt.—During a trial in the police 
couri the other day, a constable testifying with 
regard to a lady, said— 1 know nothing of her 
bui wat 1 hear the neighbors say; and, in my 
opinion, what women say of ene another is not 
worthy of belief.” His opinion! Where are the 
strong minded and the cowhides ? 

- 

Nanant Hovsr.—Col. Stevens has added a 
new wing, containing one hundred rooms, to this 
large and elegant establishment, which makes it 
the largest hotel in New England. It will com- 








, ‘ngs now going up are to have their fronts of iron. 


fortably accommodate one thousand guests. 
Three acres of carpeting are required to farnish 
the rooms. 

> >---— + _ 


Deatu or an Epitor.—Capt. Charles Don- 





| novan, formerly of this city, and recently asso- 
| ciate editor of the Sonora Union Democrat, died 
| at Sacramento on the 8th March. 


Capt. D. was 
a gentleman of much social and intellectual 


. . . | i ~ 
in doors while the dark twain remained; and | mens 
some who had very fine white cats even went so 


far as to tie the feline rovers up until they were | 


+<ieees 

A rast Oxy —A locomotive has recently 
been constructed in New York, the speed of 
which, by testing on the rail, is eighty miles per 
hour! This is nearly as rapid as even a Yan- 
kee will care to locomote. 

a ee a 

Forriow Passenoers.—The total number 
of passengers from foreign countries who have 
arrived in the United States, since April 30th, 
1843, is given at 3,400,000. 

oe omens ne 

Commutation or THe Sorwy Drees —Den- 
mark has proposed to the maritime States to 
abolish the Sound Dues, for an indemnification 
of 45,000,000 rix dollars, abont $20,000,000 

=m + 

Swerrs ro tux Sweet —The Saltan Ab- 
dul Medjia’s ladies consume nearly a thousand 
pounds of sugaraday. Sweet creatures! 
mines 


Trox Feoers —Quite a numer of the build 
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TABLE TALK, 

We must all cat to live ; bat many peop 
only to cat—a miserable way of passing 
existence. We remember somewhere to 
secn a little treatise, published somewhere 
the year 1812, in which the author asserte 
passions, and even accomplishments, we 
pendent for their character on food Thus 
tal heaviness was said to be produced by ! 
potatoes and lettuce; brilliant imaginat 
the wings of quails and partridges; vol 
by cating larks, and anger by feeding on 
turkey. A diet of peacocks would prodac 
ity, and excessive indulgence in goose a 
bordering on idiocy. But it is not worth 
to follow out the fanciful speculations « 
writer 

We degenerate moderns can never ax 
anything in the gastronomic line to wha 
done by the ancients. Ancient history b 
with facts relative to the profusion of I 
tables and the voracity of Roman eaters 
read of Lacullus’s three handred dining + 
and the Apollo room, wherein ea: h banquet 
the revenue of a whole province ; of six 
dred ostrich heads, each prepared in a dit 
way for a “potluck” dinner given by ) 
Heliogabalus ; of twenty-two courses coun 
a supper of the same emperor, who never + 
ed the same plate to be used before him, 
it was of massive gold; of couriers, app: 
by Trajan, to bring to him, on the bar 
the Euphrates, fresh oysters from Lake Lu 
(not far from Rome); of Apicius, who, aft 
covering a number of new dishes, killed hi 
because he could no longer live so well ot 
handred thousand dollars a year, to whi: 
income had heen reduced ; of the Empero 
toninus, who died from eating too much ect 
of Claudius Esopus, a Roman actor, who t 

Cicero the art of declamation, and gave six 
dred pounds for a bird which had Jearr 

sing, speak and think, that he might m 
Darius assembled at dion 
teen thousand guests, and sometimes sp 
million dollars on a banquet. Caligula, a: 
ing to Pliny, would suffer no wine on his 
that woe not one hundred and sixty years 
Asinius Celer gave seven thousand crowns 
barber. When the Emperor Otho dined 
his brother, seven thousand sorts of bird 
two thousand sorts of fishes were serve 
Cleopatra, when supping with Mark Ar 
was so delighted with a bird prepared in 

ticular way, that she left nothing but the b 
and the Roman general was so gratified 
the cook that he sent for him and made ! 
present of a whole city. In modern times 
is NV. forgave the Duke de Soubise the | 
the battle of Rosbach in consideration 

omelette, which the marshal iavented 

Shall we recall some of the great eat 
The Emperor Claudiur 
morning called for his breakfast—not t! 


fricassee of it. 


ancient times? 


was hungry, but be thonght he could pick « 
Well, a hundred perches were + 
After enti 
melons, by way of prelude, the emperor 


or two. 
up with a hundred becaficas. 


lowed everything on the table, inclading 4 
three dozens of oystere—thirty-three pour 
grapes were eaten by way of helping his 
tion; and then he was ready, with a clear 
and good conscience, to attend to public » 
He hed risen from the breakfast table w 
appetite! The comedian Vhagon, in the 
ence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured + 
boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, two fu 
pigs, and washed the whole down with ar 
of wine—a measure, the capacity of whir 
cannot ascertain, but for the sake of p- 
consistency, we'll call it a hogshead. We - 
record a good many more trencher fee 
classical authority, but we panse; for our 
ers might fancy that the ancient historians 
too mnch addicted to drawing the long bow 
= ——-_—-* = 

Coo. —At one of the California thea 
few weeks since, a quarrel took place be 
two fellows in the parquette, and they fire 
era! shots at each other with revolvers. / 
who wasin the boxes, was asked if che w 
“©, la! not’ said she “W 
so used to having our bonneta and side ou 
with bullets that we don't mind wach th 
Bauch is the “ werry last bulletin,” a« Mr V 


senor, #ays 


frightened 


7—-—-* 

Ax Tarsuuax's Doo —Houthey, in hie 
miana,” teile a story of a dog sold by an 
man to an Englishman, that would ney 
| meat on a Friday, No perewasions could | 
him to wuch it. We mast say we dos 
authenticity of this story 
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—Milk has beecme dearer 
the recent rise in chalk; the ten trade ie | 
8p on account of the fisrishing eomdiuon 


| Commenmciatr 
| hedges; and the arrival of several sand ly 
| has tended w depreciate eugare 
| oF 

‘Tam very food df « 

ation,” east the Duchess de Maine to Me 

| @ Steel “ Kveryhody imees wo me, amd | 
i to nobody.” 


Cos+ emaation 
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Iurontany —The king of the Bande 
ante hes ordeer4 that « ham shall te ple 
tween two bread freit trees in hia dowgh m 
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TABLE TALK. 

We must all eat to live ; but many people live 
only to eat—a miserable way of passing one’s 
existence. We remember somewhere to have 
seen a little treatise, published somewhere about 
the year 1812, in which the author asserted that 
passions, and even accomplishments, were de- 
pendent for their character on food. Thus, men- 
tal heaviness was said to be produced by beans, 
potatoes and lettuce; brilliant imagination by 
the wings of quails and partridges; volubility 
by eating larks, and anger by feeding on roast 
turkey. A diet of peacocks would produce van- 
ity, and excessive indulgence in goose a state 
bordering on idiocy. But it is not worth while 
to follow out the fanciful speculations of this 
writer. 

We degenerate moderns can never achieve 
anything in the gastronomic line to what was 
done by the ancients. Ancient history bristles 
with facts relative to the profusion of Roman 
tables and the voracity of Roman eaters. We 
read of Lucullus’s three hundred dining-rooms, 
and the Apollo room, wherein each banquet cost 
the revenue of a whole province; of six hun- 
dred ostrich heads, each prepared in a different 
way for a “pot-luck” dinner given by young 
Heliogabalus ; of twenty-two courses counted at 
a supper of the same emperor, who never suffer- 
ed the same plate to be used before him, though 
it was of massive gold; of couriers, appointed 
by Trajan, to bring to him, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, fresh oysters from Lake Lucrinus 
(not far from Rome); of Apicius, who, after dis- 
covering a number of new dishes, killed himself 
because he could no longer live so well on two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, to which his 
income had been reduced ; of the Emperor An- 
toninus, who died from eating too much cheese ; 
of Claudius Esopus, a Roman actor, who taught 
Cicero the art of declamation, and gave six hun- 
dred pounds for a bird which had learned to 
sing, speak and think, that he might make a 
fricassee of it. Darius assembled at dinner fif- 
teen thousand guests, and sometimes spent a 
million dollars on a banquet. Caligula, accord- 
ing to Pliny, would suffer no wine on his table 
that wos not one hundred and sixty years old. 
Asinius Celer gave seven thousand crowns for a 
barber. When the Emperor Otho dined with 
his brother, seven thousand sorts of birds and 
two thousand sorts of fishes were served up. 
Cleopatra, when supping with Mark Antony, 
was so delighted with a bird prepared in a par- 
ticnlar way, that she left nothing but the bones ; 
and the Roman general was so gratified with 
the cook that he sent for him and made him a 
present of a whole city. In modern times, Lou- 
is XV. forgave the Duke de Soubise the loss of 
the battle of Resbach in consideration of an 
omelette, which the marshal invented. 

Shall we recall some of the great eaters of 
ancient times? The Emperor Claudius one 
morning called for his breakfast—not that he 
was hungry, but he thought he could pick a bone 
ortwo. Well, a hundred perches were served 
up with a hundred becaficas. After eating ten 
melons, by way of prelude, the emperor swal- 
lowed everything on the table, including thirty- 
three dozens of oysters—thirty-three pounds of 
grapes were eaten by way of helping his diges- 
tion; and then he was ready, with a clear head 
and good conscience, to attend to public affairs. 
He had risen from the breakfast table with an 
appetite! The comedian Phagon, in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild 
boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, two sucking 
pigs, and washed the whole down with an orca 
of wine—a measure, the capacity of which we 
cannot ascertain, but for the sake of poetical 
consistency, we'll call it a hogshead. We might 
record a good many more trencher feats, on 
classical authority, but we pause; for onr read- 
ers might fancy that the ancient historians were 
too much addicted to drawing the long bow. 





Coor.—At one of the California theatres a 
few weeks since, a quarrel took place between 
two fellows in the parquette, and they fired sev- 
eral shots at each other with revolvers. A lady 
who was in the boxes, was asked if she was not 
frightened. “QO, la! no!” said she. “We are 
so used to having our bonnets and side curls cut 
with bullets that we don’t mind such things.” 
Such is the “ werry last bulletin,” as Mr. Weller, 
senior, &ays. 





Aw Ir1suman’s Doc.—Southey, in his “Om- 
niana,”’ tells a story of a dog sold by an Irish- | 
man to an Englishman, that would never eat 
meat on a Friday. No persuasions could induce | 
him to touch it. We mast say we doubt the | 

| 
| 
| 





authenticity of this story. 





CowmerctaL.—Milk has become dearer since 
the recent rise in chalk; the tea trade is looking 
up on account of the flourishing condition of the 
hedges; and the arrival of several sand lighters 
has tended to depreciate sugars. 
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Conversation —‘‘I am very fond of conver- 
sation,” said the Duchess de Maine to Madame 
de Stael. “ Everybody listens to me, and I listen | 
to nobody.” 

ooo - 

Importany.—The king of the Sandwich Is!- 
ands has ordered that a ham shall be placed be- 
tween two bread fruit ees in his dough-minions. | 


sf 
ABOUT THOSE BOOTS. 
‘* Who dares this pair of boots displace 
Must meet Bombastes face to face.” 

Recalling an old laugh the other day, and try- 
ing to remember what caused it, we bethought 
ourselves of an adventure that poor B—— (dead 
now) was very fund of relating in years past. 
It occurred on board the ‘ Lexington,’’ on one 
of her passages from New York to Providence. 
The hero was a Ve~ ont lad of twenty-five, 
sharp enough at a b » 
in everything else, » io had just sold a string of 
nags in New York, and was now working his 
way round home ria Providence and Boston. 
He “turned in” pretty early, and “turned out” 
again about sunrise the next morning, with the 
idea of “ going up stairs,” as he called it. Soon 
after he had put on his coat and hat, the passen- 
gers were astounded by a hid outcry from 
“ Varmount.” 

“ What's the matter t” said a quizzical looking 
gentleman in green glasses. 

“ Matter ?—matter enough, I reckon!” said 
Yankee. “ Here’s some onrighteous individual 
has gone and stole my bran new cowhide butes ; 
cost me twenty-two York shillin’s; and left me 
these ere slippers, made outen yaller dog-skin, 
not worth a dern !” 

“Hush!” said the man with green glasses ; 
“Don’t speak so loud. It’s a common occur- 
rence—on board this boat. Some of the niggers 
must have done it. Did you never notice that 
all the steamboat niggers go well shod ?” 

“Wall I have, old hoss!—and that acceounts 
for it, hey? Speak !—sing out! It does acceount 
for it, hey ?”’ 

“Hush! Yes—it does.” 

“ Wall, I'll holler ‘cap’n,’ and get the boat 
stopped till I find my butes—cost me twenty- 
two shillins’, York—I will, by gravy!” 

“No, no! don’t make a row. If you do, the 
thief’ll throw ’em overboard. No, no! you watch 
the niggers, and when you find the delinquent, 
take him to the captain’s office and make him 
settle.” 

“Tl settle him! I aint goin’ to throw away 
a pair of twenty-two shillin’ butes, no how.” 

It afforded much amusement to the man in 
green glasses and his cronies to see the Yankee 
shuffling and scufiling about the cabin in his 
yellow slippers, dogging every darkey and ex- 
amining his feet. After a weary search, he came 
to his tormentor, and said: 

“I’m going up stairs to pirate round there, 
and see if I can’t trail ’em.” 

So up he went, and the cabin passengers could 
hear his heavy tread, and the scuff, scuff of his 
slippers all over the deck. By-and by he came 
down again, just as a shiny African, with a pair 
of polished boots in his hand, went towards 93, 
the Yankee’s berth. Just as he was drawing 
aside the curtain, to peep in, “ Varmount” lit 
on him like a fierce tiger-cat, seizing him by the 
“scruff” of the neck, and yelling: 

“ T’ve cotched you, you double-distilled essence 
of Day and Martin biled down to the spirit of 
darkness, and mixed up with the hypersulphate 
of raskality! After my wallet, was you? Come 
along with me!” 

“Lem me go!” said the indignant darkey, 
struggling to get free from the iron grip of his 
antagonist. 

“Not as you knows on, you rambunctious old 
wool grower!” said the indignant Yankee. “I’ve 
harndled severer colts than you be.” And he 
dragged the terrified black up the cabin stairs, 
followed at a safe distance by the gentleman in 
green glasses and his companions. 

Bringing the culprit before the captain, he 
told his story and agreed to abide by his deci- 
sion. Of course an explanation followed, with 
a verdict for the defendant, and the plaintiff sen- 
tenced to pay ninepence to the injured African. 

“Sold, by maple!” said Vermont. ‘“ Here, 
nigger, here’s a quarter, and give me the boots ; 
but if I can kitch that chap in the green goggles, 
pickle me ! if I don’t heave him into the Sound !” 

It is needless to say that while the boots were 
only half way on, the gentleman in green glasses 
disappeared, and was the first man to make him- 
self scarce when the boat touched the wharf at 
Providence. 





~~ 





Borrowing anp Lenpinc.—The Marquis 
de Favieres, a great borrower, and well known 
for never returning anything that he borrowed, 
waited one day upon the famous banker, Samuel 
Bernard, and said to him, “Sir, I am about to 
astonish you: Iam the Marquis de Favieres ; 
I do not know you, and have come to borrow 
five hundred louis of you.” “Sir,” replied the 
banker, “1 shall astonish you far more. I know 
the Marquis de Favieres, and I am going to lend 
him five hundred louis.” 





Evie THE Focnpiinc.—We are gratified | 


to know that this admirable story, now publish- 
ing in our columns, receives such universal com- 
mendation. Aside from the intricate plot and 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
The Indian title to Manhattan Island (New 





| York city) was bought for twenty four dollars. 


Professor Liebig has been offered five thousand 
dollars to come to this country and lecture. 
Silly people still believe the mad stone to be a 


, cure for hydrophobia. 


-rade, but very verdant | 





exceeding interest of the tale, it is written in | 


that chaste and beautifal style for which Mrs. 
Orne has long been admired. 





RacneE..—Leon Beauvallet, who is writing an 
account of the Rachel tour in America, in the 
Paris Figaro, speaks very well of the Bostoni- 
ans and of the Boston Theatre. He also pays a 
high and deserved compliment to that admirable 
comedian, William Warren, of the Museum. 

——““-- + 20 eo > 

Stasn Corrace.—One of the features of the 

celebration of Henry Clay’s birthday, at ‘‘ Slash 





performed by Hon. John M. Botts. 





Burwxos Avres.—This must be a pleasant 
place to live in. During six months the people 


The Norwegian population of Dane county, 
Wisconsin, amounts to 6628 persons. 


A cook in Italy lately made the first pumpkin 


pie ever seen there. 


Julia Dean Hayne is said to have lost her , 


voice through over exertion. 


A portion of the tunnel of the Hudson River | 


Railread lately fell in. 

The Rev. Dr. Wayland (Baptist) recommends 
a kneeling posture at prayer. 

A son of the poet Longfellow was lately in- 
jured by the bursting of a gun. 

A writer from the Balize, Honduras, says there 
are no lawyers there. 

The city of Parma is again under martial law 
—on account of politics and assassinations. 

An American hotel is to be established in 
London, with a capital of over $4,000,000. 

The sheriff of Franklin Co., Ala., lately hang- 
ed a man in spite of the governor’s reprieve. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

* Poniatowski,”’ an historical poem, from the French 
of Beranger, translated by Faancis A. Dunivace 

* The Bride of the Ocean,” a story by Mrs. CanouveA 
Soute ies 

* In Spheres of Light,” stanzas by Frank Preetove. 

“The Heroic Sacrifice,” a tale by Mary A. Low eit 

“Vive la Bagatelle.’ a poem by Biancus PD ARrose 

“ A Sudden Conversion ,’’a story by Sy_vaNus Coss JR 

“A Vision of the Past.” lines by Luis Licatroot 

“Why,” verses by Riven Alice Moriarty 

“Whig and Tory,’ a story of the Revolution, by Gip 
pines H. Barto 

** The Old Ouk Tree,” stanzas by Cuaga Avucueta. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Gine emblematic representation of the State of Michi 
gan. 

A large picture representing the celebrated Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, at Paris 2 

A series of Japanese views, giving first, a picture of 
Japanese Wrestlers; second, a Maid of Honor's Chariot; 
third. Wild Bongzes; fourth, the idol Amida; fifth, repre- 
sentation of Tilting in Japan; sixth, Japanese Fishermen ; 
seventh, Japanese Pleasure Barge; and eighth, Chariot 


ofa Noble Lady of Japan 
| 


Portrait of Mrs. Julia Bennett Barrow. 

The Trapper and the Indians, or a race for life. 

View of the city of Palermo, Italy. 

Merchants’ Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, England. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


{> One copy of Tue Frag, and one copy of the Picto- 


| RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


The four babies who won the prizes at the Bos- | 


ton Baby Show are all dead. 

Ear rings are worn by all nations. In the East 
Indies they’re as large as saucers. 

The pay of the Roxbury firemen has been 
raised to forty dollars per annum. 

Jenny Lind once received $20,000 at a single 
concert in this city. 

The new novel of Bernice is said to have been 
written by Mrs. Lesdernier. 

The Cambridge horse railroad sometimes takes 
forty dollars an hour. 

There is no prospect of having a colored mili- 
tary eompany in Boston. 

The steam fire engine did good service at the 
Gerrish Market fire, recently. 

Mr. Folsom, the well known librarian of the 
Boston Athenzum, has resigned. 

The message of the governor of New Jersey 
in 1713 was three lines long. A model. 

Boots used to be made of brass and iron. Re- 
markably nice for tender feet. 

Lyell, the geologist, says it must have taken 
67,000 years to form the Mississippi Delta. 

Frankenstein, of Cincinnati, has made a noble 
statue of a kneeling child. 





WASHINGTON IN 1773. 

When Col. Washington was in New York, in 
1773, it was boasted at the table of the British 
governor that a regiment just landed from Eng- 
land contained among its officers some of the 
finest specimens of martial elegance in his maj- 
esty’s service. 

“T wager your excellency a pair of gloves,” 
said Mrs. Morris, an American lady, “that I 
will show you a handsomer man in the proces- 
sion to-morrow than your excellency can select 
from your famous regiment. 

“Done, madam,” replied the governor. 

The morrow came (June 4), and the proces- 
sion, in honor of the birthday of the king, ad- 
vanced through Broadway, to the braying of the 
trumpets and the beat of drums. As the troops 
defiled before the governor, he pointed out to the 
lady several officers, claiming her admiration for 
their superior persons and brilliant equipments. 
In the rear of the troop came a band of officers 
not on duty, of colonial officers, and strangers of 
distinction. On their appearance, the attention 
of the governor was attracted towards a tall and 
martial figure, that marched with grave and 

d tread, app ly to the 
scene around him. The lady now archly ob- 
served, “I perceive your excellency’s eyes are 
turned towards the right object. What say you 
to your wager now, sir?” 

“Lost, madam,” replied the gallant governor. 
“When I laid my wager, I was not aware that 
Colonel Washington was in New York.” 


ce es 














MARRIED OFF THE StTaGE.— Miss Farren 
married the Earl of Derby ; Miss Brunton, the 
Earl of Craven; Miss Bolton, Lord Thurlow; 
Miss Melton, the Duke of St. Albans; Miss 
Foote, the Earl of Harrington ; Miss Stephens, 
the Earl of Essex; Miss O’Neil, Sir William 
Wrixen Beecher; and Mrs. Jorden, William 
IV. when he was Duke of Clarence. Thus the 
English stage has furnished a good many orna- 
ments to English high life. 





SparRkinc.—The custom of “ sitting up” 
with sweethearts is purely New England. A 
man recently owed his liberty to his courting. 
He was accused of breaking into a bank at a 
certain hour of a certain night, when he called 
his beloved as a witness to prove that he was 
paying his addresses to her at that time and so 
established a triumphant alibi. 











Tue Grpsies.—At present there are about | 
two million gipsies in Europe—we don’t know | 


exactly how many there are in this country. 
How many romances, tales, plays and operas 
have been written about them? They are very 


picturesque on the stage, but very disagreeable | 


about hen roosts and clothes lines. 





Awncrent.—The Chinese make out pretty long 
pedigrees. In a history of the Celestial Empire, 


we find this passage : “ About this time the world | 


was created.’”’ An engraving is introduced to 


| illustrate the fact, representing a mandarin in | 


\ Cottage,” Va., was the christening of the village | 
| by the name of Ashland. The ceremony was 


the clouds, looking on through a spy-glass. 








Tue Worvp’s Marine.—It is stated that 
the waters of the earth are navigated by 145,000 


| vessels, of 12,904,687 tons ; of which the United 


there have had two conspiracies and three threats | 


of invasion. 
+e + 


TELEGRAPHIC.—The cable of the New York 





| and Newfoundland Telegraph Company will be 


laid by Mr. Canning. 


- 





Pratic Pristixc.— The U. S. Congress | 


spend about @ million annually for printing. 


States have 5,500,000 tons, Great Britain, 5,000,- 
000 tons, and France only 716,130 tons. 





“Concert sy Otp Buti!” said a Yankee, 
reading a poster. ‘‘ What'll they git up next? 
Our old bull Brindle can beller like sixty; but 
I never heard of Azs goin’ round givin’ concerts !”’ 





Awarp.—Rossiter, the artist of New York, 
received a one thousand franc gold medal at the 
late Paris Exposition. 
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Foreign Items. 


The rumor of Rachel’s intended marriage is 
contradicted. 

The Protestants of France have nearly 1000 
ministers and 1500 places of worship. 

Six thousand French have embarked at Mar- 
seilles for the Crimea, probably to supply sick 
vacancies. 

Sir Hyde Parker, commander of the English 
naval forces in the East Indies, died at Devon- 
port on the 21st of March. 

Napoleon determines to send an extensive ex- 

dition of colonization to Madagascar. Eng- 
and does not oppose it. 

There is some talk of a powerful force being 
sent into Africa to complete the entire subjuga- 
tion of the native tribes. 

Among rumors prevalent one is, that the em- 
perors of Russia and Austria have respectively 
promised to visit Paris soon after the conclusion 
of peace. 

The Armenians and Grecks have protested 
against the late toleration and reform decree of 
the Sultan. The Greek petition is especially di- 
rected against the articles relating to the clergy. 

A review of 100,000 men will be held at Paris, 
and celebrate the signing of the treaty of peace. 
The review is nominally as a compliment to 
Count Orloff, the only soldier of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Cornelius, the German artist, has completed a 
picture, “The Last Judgment,” the total height 
of which is 96 feet, and that of the principal 
figures 17 feet. The artist is said to have treat- 
ed the subject with great skill, and has introduced 
128 figures in every possible variety of grouping. 

The London Times, in an editorial, speaks of 
“our allies’ unwise and undignified demonstra- 
tions in favor of peace,” and conceives that the 
British will be discontented with the terms of 
peace, the only results to England being her vic- 
tories, and the consciousness of undiminished 
resources. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


We may live by forms, but there is no dying 
by forms. 

Of all the ills love brings, jealousy is one for 
which women have the least sympathy. 

Your word is your servant so long as you re- 
tain it; but it becomes your master when you 
suffer it to escape. 

He has a good income who has bat few occa- 
sions of spending ; not he who has great rents 
and great vents. 

Men of the noblest dispositions always con- 
sider themselves happiest when others share their 
happiness with them. a 

Nature makes us poor, only when we want 
necessaries ; but custom gives the name of pov- 
erty to the want of superfluities. 

Men live best on moderate means. Nature 
has dispensed to all men wherewithal to be hap- 
py, if mankind did but understand how to use 
her gifts. 

If the prudence of reserve and decorum dic- 
tates silence in some circumstances, in others 
prudence of a higher order may justify as in 
speaking our thoughts. 

Sincerity is an opening of the heart. We find 
it in very few people; and that which we gen- 
erally see is nothing but a subtle dissimulation 
to attract the confidence of others. 

Truth is like a torch—the more it is shaken 
the more it shines. But it sometimes burns peo- 
ple’s noses? Can’t help that—such noses had 
better keep out of the way! 

Honor to those that labor in school rooms! 
Although they may fall from notice like the 
spring blossoms, like the spring blossoms they 
fall that the fruit may be born. 

There was a moral grandeur in Luther's faith, 
when, in reply to an offer from the Elector of 
Saxony of military aid, he replied, “ You cannot 
help us by your arms, but we can help you by 
our prayers.” 





Joker's Budget. 


Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife? 
Because he 1s a deal planer. 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
are cured directly afterwards ! 

The editor of the Young America has a fero- 
cious poodle, which he backs to lick any plate in 
the neighborhood. 

Never purchase friends by gifts, for if you 
cease to give they will cease to love. Some call 
them “ small potato friends.” 

A young lady heing asked by a boring politi- 
cian which party she was in favor of, replied that 
she preferred a wedding party. 

“Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your 
cornfield?” ‘‘ Never mind, Billy, I’m sleepy ; 
corn wont hurt ’em.”’ 

Paddy said that the best friend he had in the 
world when he came over to Liverpool, was an 
“ Irish thirteen,” (a shilling). Poor Paddy was 
about right. 

A fellow in Albany is going to have his life 
insured, so that when he dies he can have some- 
thing to live on, and not be dependent on the 
cold charities of the world, as he once was. 

An editor in Arkansas was lately shot in an 
affray. Luckily, the ball came against a bundle 
of unpaid accoants in his pocket. Gunpowder 
could not get through that! 

What is the sovereign difference between Rus- 
sia and Austria’ Why, in Russia the emperor 
is pope, and in Austria the pope is emperor, as 
verified by the concordat. 

A Western r advertises thus: ‘ Run 
Away—A hi man named John; his nose 
turned up five feet eight inches high, and had on 
& pair of corduroy pants mach worn.” 





Quill and Scissors. 





A yoang man from Richmond, named Booker, 
who was a student at Washington College, at 
Lexington, Va, was accidentally shot, recently, 
by a fellow student, named Fultz, from Stanton, 
and has since died. Young Fultz is said to be 
nearly deranged from grief. 

James G. Shute, of Wobarn, Mass., whom the 
Boston Traveller calls an “ amateur zoologist,” 
has kept a tortoise two years and six months 
without food. It is an interesting experiment— 
to the “amateur,” but how would he lke to have 
it tried upon himselt * 

A lawyer recently attempted to palm himself 
off as Rufus Choate in a neighboring town. At 
the suggestion of a printer, who was present, the 
“writing test’ was applied to him. He wrote a 
legible sentence, and was promptly kicked out of 
the company. 

The National Bank of New York, of whom 
the late Albert Gallatin was the founder, and his 
son, James Gallatin, the president, will re organ- 
ize in July under the General Banking Law, 
with an enlarged capital—$ 1,500,000 instead of 
$750,000, 

Benjamin Marshall, Esq., of Troy, New York, 
offers to give six acres of land for the purpose 
of securing the erection of a suitable buildin in 
that city for the reception and treatment of pa- 
tients afilicted with infectious diseases. 

So shocking is the condition of the roads be- 
tween Indianola and the Gulf Coast of Texas, 
that flour was worth twenty-five dollars a a 
at the latest advices, and at some other — 
that section it could not be bought at all. 


A strong minded woman in Chelsea, Mass., 


| has her own maiden name engraved upon the 


street door-plate. Her husband, she says, lives 


| with her—not herself with her husband. A dis- 


| to hear that “‘ The E 


tinction with a difference. 


Major Robert B. Harney, brother of General 
Harney, lately died at his residence in Elktown, 
of a paralytic attack. The major served under 
General Jackson, and was wounded in the battle 
of Horse Shoe Bend. 

Rev. Mr. Vermilye, of the Federal Street 
Charch, Newburyport, has declined to receive 
an increase upon his salary, which had been 
voted at the annual meeting of the parish, for 


| this year. 


Thousands who have read ‘‘ The Angel in the 
House,” by Coventry Patmore, will be delighted 
1s.” the ; ; 





is shortly to be publis} 
Fields. 

A memoranda of the dates on which the ice 
in the Hudson River has broken up, for a period 
of thirty-nine years past, shows that only five 
years within that time has it remained closed till 
April. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin, of Boston, and two other 
gentlemen, have purchased 12,000 acres of land 
in Iowa, on which they purpose to colonive 100 
families, mostly from New Hampshire and Maine. 

We obtain from the foreign papers the highly 


hed by Messrs. Ticknor & 


important and Zz gence, that upon 
the table of the Peace Conference in Paris there 
were six inkstands, two for each ambaseador. 

Capt. William Eaton, a respectable citizen of 
Wells, Maine, was cut in two by the saw in his 
sawing mill, recently, and part of his body fell 
into the stream below. 

The Boston doctors of science are again dis- 





| covering in Cochituate water, myriads of cyclo- 


pean animaleules and the oil globules that exude 
from them. 

The California Farmer expresses the opinion 
that hereafter coffee will be grown in that State 
for their own consumption, and also for exporta- 
tion. 

Some of the Western papers say that there is 
comparatively but litthe wheat in store on the 
railroads and canals in that part of the country. 

The mammoth safe, made for the New York 
Park Bank, is said to be the largest in the world, 
The weight is ten tons, and the cost was $2500. 

The Spaniards say, ‘‘ At eighteen marry your 
daughter to her superior, at twenty to her equal, 
at thirty to anybody who will have her.” 

A daughter of Gov. Joh made a narrow 
escape, lately, from a pistol shot by a drunken 
rowdy in the streets of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The police of New York have commenced an 
unrelenting war upon street beggars, determined 
to remove that species of imposition. 

The story that Louis Napoleon led a dissol 
life ia New York in 1837, is flatly contradicted 
in the Courrier des Etats Unis. 

The total loss by the recent fire at Galena, IIL., 
was $300,000; the heaviest insurances were in 








| London and Liverpool. 


Property to the amount of $2,028,900 was 
sunk in the Mississippi River in the year ending 
September 80, 1855. 





‘ 
Marriages. 

In this city. by Rev. Dr Kirk, Mr. George T. Marsh to 
Mise Margaret Butler, both of Ware. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James G. Thompson to Misa 
Phila A. Baxter. 

By Auetin J. Coolidge Faq , Mr. Alexander McDonald 


eee PAE 


| to Miss Margaret J. Perry 


By Rev Mr. Clark, Mark Googins, Eeq. to Miss Miiza 
Googins. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Henry Ward, Faq , of Baltimore, 
to Miss Caroline M. Reynolds. 

By Rey. Mr. Healey, Mr. Patrick Brophy to Miss Ellen 


| M. Coughlin. 


At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr Anderson, Mr. Robert W. 


| Rayne to Miss Martha L. Woodworth 


At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Medbury, Mr. Daniel W. 


| Hoyt, of Amesbury, to Miss Mary FE. Pierre 


At Abington, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Prootor A. How- 
ard to Miss Julia farrar 

At Quincy. by Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr Ieaiah White, Jr. to 
Miss Mary Josselyn. 

At Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. William H. Maron 
to Mies Mary L Gardner, of Boston 

At Millbury, by Kev Mr. Griggs, Mr. Stillman Turner 
to Mrs. Sophia EB. Flagg 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Silas Cerle to Miss 
Melisea Smith. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Piske, Mr. Enoch ©. 
Tappan to Miss Sarah FE Hunt 

At New Bedford. by Rev Mr. Weiss, EF. L. Barney, Eeq 
to Miss Mary Hillman 

At New York, by Rev. Dr. Chapin, Mr. James Turner, 
of Paris, to Mies Marie Therese Carpenter, of Boston 


Deaths, 

In this city, Mrs Harriet A. Carrell; Mrs Mary L, 
wife of Mr George T. Carruth. 37, Mr Tisdale Harlow, 
Jr. 22: Mre. Eliza Smith, wife of B. Porter Chamberiain, 
Feq..51; Mra. Chariotte A Cutter Morse, 67 

At Chelsea, Mr. Daniel Poware, 67; Mre Abby W, 
wife of Capt. Elbridge G. Conner, 23 

At West Cambridge, Widow Nancy Hill, # 

At Maiden. Mr. William Nichols. 64 

At Waltham, Mrs Ann M. Keyes, % 

At Woburn, Mr William Wins, 12 

At Balem, Wido@ Mehitable Ruce, £1; Capt John 
Hovey. 17; Widow Sally Bott, 77; Mr Peal K Brown, 72 
At Walpole, Mims Sarah E Plimpton. 21 
At Quincy, Mr. Charles Francis Savil. 
At Milton, Mre Martha Stanley. 77 
At Newburyport, Miss Anna Sevier 72; Mr Samuel 

ion. 6 





B . 61 
At Danvers. Mre Sarah Rossel! 65 
At Lowell, Mrs. Rebeees Sawtell, 62; Mr. Ira Speuid- 
ing, 62 
‘At Chariton, Mre Eliza McCurdy. & 
At Leicester, Mr. #ilas Merriam. 64 
At North Fairhaven, Widow Sarah Merrihew % 
At New Bedford, Mr Charlee V Card, #; Mr James 


Tipp. 48 
TC laccotary Mr Joseph Ho Warren. 43; also, next 
day, Mre. Abby §.. his wife wa 
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(Written for The Plag A var Union | 
BPRINSG-TIME. 


wT a 0 Taro" 


Prightl7 new the warm ean glowing, 
Winter's mantle malts away 

And Une trookieta, remed trem abom ber 
Parl forth merrily day 

Beem #1 ting binds come creeping 
To the wanlight and the air, 

And the loving heart of natare 
Blows the ny grrl's fontering care 


Reem the forest's bade will open, 
And the tender leaves appear, 
While the happy Mrde’ weet trillings 
PIN it with mealotiona cheer 
Boom will trad and bliowsetn greet us, 
And the mew) be gemmed with flower, 
Mending forth their fragrant perfumes 
On the earamer’s lingering hoers 


Then with beanty all ervand a, 
Joy without and hope within, 
May we walk through light and shadow, 
Free from sorrow, free from ain. 
May wo own the loving power 
That to as each joy hath given, 
Bleneing earth, aa once ite Eden, 
With » beasty born of heaven 
. 


[Written for The Viag of cur Union | 


* GRACE ARRINGTON. 


BY MRA. MARY MAYNARD. 


“Fon shame, sir—for shame! thus to mormur 
at Heaven's decrees, thas to receive its precions 
gifts!” And good old Dr. Davia looked the in- 
dignation he felt at hia companion, 

The two gentlemen were in the library of Mr. 
Arrington’s handsome country house ; the speak- 
er standing with his hands behind him, and a 
very unusual flush of anger on his fine face, 
while Mr. Arrington sat at his table with his 
face buried in his folded arma, resting on his 
desk. The family physician had just announced 
tho birth of a daughter; news received by the 
disappointed father, first with angry unbelief, 
and aftorwards with hopeless despair. 

Ho was a tall, storn looking man, bearing the 
marka of fierce passions on his countenance, 
with deep sunken eyes and knitted brow. Few 
mon would have presnmed to address words of 
reproach to him, bot Dr. Davis was 9 privileged 
friend, and for the sake of the gentle young wife 
and mother would run far greater risks. His 
fearleas, open manner was his greatest safe- 
guard; and in his wildost fits of passion, Mr. 
Arrington would come down under the plain 
spoken reproaches and shocked look of the good 
man. 

“Tow can IT calmly listen to the crashing of 
my last hope, tho destruction of my cherished 
plans?” was the father’s answer to the doctor’s 
last words. ‘ There is nothing now to prevent 
my hated cousin’s becoming our unclo’s heir, 
whilo I, with all my debts, am to be burdened 
with tho care of a sickly wife and two wretched 
girls; curses on the fate!” And he ground his 
tooth in helpless rago, and again buried his face 
in his hands. 

Finding that in his present mood, all remon- 
atrances wero useless, the doctor quictly left the 
room and sought the chamber of the young 
mother. At the door ho found the eldest daugh- 
tor, a child of two years, pleading to be taken to 
her mothor. 

Taking hor from her nurse, ho entered the 
room, and Mrs, Arrington, prepared for any un- 
kindness on hor husband's part, ovinced no sur- 
priso at his absence, and merely shed a fow quiet 
toars ovor her little girls. 

Sho was a very young and boautiful woman, 
but care and sorrow had stolen the roses from 
hor fair checks, and given sad looks to the once 
sparkling eyes. Tho beloved and only child of 
doting parents, sho had seen little of care, and 
less of unkindness, until, won by the polished 
manners and fair exterior of Mr. Arrington, she 
had become his bride. But ere tho first week of 
her strange new life had passed, the poor girl 
saw hor mistake, and soon learned to tremble at 
the frown of him she had believed perfection, 
and to whose keeping sho had entrusted her life's 
happiness. 

Mr. Arrington was jealous and overbearing, 
proud of the beauty of his wife, yet foarful that 
others should see and admire her ; fond of soci- 
oty, yet frequently sacrificing his dearest friend 
to his arbitrary disposition. His grandfather— 
old Philip Arrington—had bequeathed handsome 
fortunes to his three remaining children, all that 
had been spared to him from a large family. At 
tho time of their father’s death, Philip and John, 
the two oldest, were of the respective ages of 
twonty and twenty two years, while Herbert, the 
youngest, was scarcely five. 

Philip never married ; and as years passed on, 
and he acquired a large practice as a lawyer, he 
gradually improved the property left him by his 
father, and at the time my story commences was 
counted one of the richest men in B—shire. 
John, the second son, married as soon as he bo- 
came of age; lived an useless, extravagant life ; 
broke his wife’s heart with neglect and coldness, 
and died, leaving one son (Mr. Arrington) to 
fight and struggle his way through the world. 

With extravagant tastes and great worldly 
pride, young John Arrington found himself at 
twenty-one with little more to gratify them than 
the very moderate fortune secured to him by his 
mother's marriage settlements, For ten years he 
contrived to live on this, each year, however, 
sinking deeper in debt, when finding that things 
could not continue so much longer, he bethought 
himself of taking a rich wife. Im this last re. 
sort to retrieve his embarrassed condition, he 
proved exceedingly fortunate ; and the fair young 
girl he won with false professions and pretended 
devotion, brought him both wealth and beauty 
for her dower. 








His ancle, Herbert Arrington, now about thir- | 


ty eight years of age, had been married nearly 
five years, and his son, at the time little Eveline 
was born, was four years old. To account for 


John Arrington’s dislike of this boy, we shal! | 


have to go back a few years to the early days of 
the old bachelor Philip. 
Ta his youth, Philip Arrington had passionate. 


<Gee JHE FLAG OF OUR BNION. eeS> 


ly loved a young girl whom his father disappror 
ed of. Determined that he showld not marry 
her, Mr. Arrington and her father made a match 
between her and a yonng man, far inferior in 
every respect to Philip. Fortwo years young 
Arringtom shanned all fernale society, but at the 
end of that time waa accidentally thrown into 
the company cf a beautiful young lady, lovely, 
fascinating and accomplished, but poor. For a 
time his suit prospered, and even progressed 20 
far that the wedding day was fixed, when Philip 


here. Nay! don’t try to deceive me; look 
there.” And drawing up the sleeve of her loose 
dress, she he'd ap an arm and hand round which 
there was scarcely an appearance of flesh, the 
long fingers looking like those of a skeleton. 
She smiled faintly as Herbert, pale and sor- 
rowfal, raised the transparent hand to his lips. 
“T cannot long stay here; and uncle, when I 
am gone, will you take my poor babes—my little 
fatherless girls? Your wife is kind and good, 


' and in her my children will find a mother, in 


found a rival in the shape of an old friend of | 


Mias Smith’s father. 
It ia trne he was something over fifty, wore a 
wig, and in complexion rather too nearly re- 


sembled an orange; bat what mattered that, | 


when he could keep @ carriage, a score of ser- | 


vanta, and wear a diamond ring worth more ! 


money than Miss Smith had ever seen in her 
life? He was pleased with Miss Smith the first 


time he saw her, and rather wished young Ar- | 
| ones, and left the house. As he journeyed home- 


rington would not occupy *o much of her atten- 


tion. The next time he called, Miss Smith was 


alone; the lady waa agreeable, the gentleman 
fascinated ; she sung and played a sentimental 
song to amuse him, and he made her a formal 
offer of his hand and fortune. The lady hastily 
threw into one scale Philip, his love, his good 
looks, and his pretty cottage home—in the other, 
her saffron-faced admirer, a coach, and a splen- 
did city mansion, with dresses and jewels innum- 
erable. Need we say which preponderated ? 

The end of it was that Miss Smith learned to 
hate her lord and master ere she had been many 
months a wife ; finding, to her sorrow, that even 
golden fetters are distressing ; while Philip curs- 
ed all women as jilts and deceivers, and applied 
himself to his profession with redoubled ardor. 
He removed from the scenes of his unfortunate 
attachments, bought a comfortable house, se- 
cured the services of a trustworthy old lady for 
housekeeper, and set seriously about making 
money. 

And he did make money, and everything he 
undertook brought him in money; and the more 
money he got the more he wanted; and at the 
time his nephew, John, married, he was im- 
mensely rich. Very little correspondence had 
been kept up between the brothers; but when 
Philip heard that another of the hated sex had 
been brought into the family, he suddenly felt a 
curiosity to see his brother’s and nephew’s wives. 

His visit did not afford him much satisfaction, 
as, to all outward appearances, both couples were 
in the enjoyment of great happiness—Herbert 
and his wife being really attached to each other, 
while John had too much pride to allow his 
uncle to witness any unpleasantness in his house. 
As there was nothing to find fault with in the 
selection either kinsman had made, and the two 
families were on good terms, his malice invented 
a device whereby to destroy their fature comfort. 
He announced his intention of bequeathing his 
vast property to the youngest male Arrington 
alive at his decease. 

To this new whim Herbert paid but little at- 
tention; partly because his rapidly increasing 
fortune promised to be more than sufficient for 
the wants of his family, and partly because he 
suspected the real motive that had induced his 
eccentric brother to give publicity to an intention 
so likely to cause dissension. But on John Ar- 
rington the effect was all that his uncle could 
have wished in his most malicious humor. 

Until the birth of Eveline, he contented him- 
self with anticipating the blessing a son would 
be, and having convinced himself that such a 
thing as disappointment was not to be thought 
of,,was even kinder to his poor young wife than 
heretofore. But all his ill temper returned when 
he found that so far his young cousin was the 
heir ; and he hated him for it, although not quite 
without love for his own first-born. 

Herbert’s family meanwhile was i d by 


| this once beautiful 


you a father. Will you promise me this, and 
bid me rest in peace ?” 

Earnestly Herbert promised to fulfil her re- 
quest, to adopt her children, and in all respects 
bring them up as hisown. There was but one 
“Tf their father will consent.” 

“Only too willingly. To him they are a bur- 
den and a cause of grief.” And her tears fell 
fast aa she spoke the sad words. 

Herbert bade her farewell, kissed the little 


reservation. 


ward, he meditated on the melancholy fate of 
and happy girl, so undeserv- 
edly brought on by the cruel conduct of her hus- 


| A é 
| band and the malicious contrivance of his own 


brother, and he felt rejoiced that he had in some 
measure atoned by making the requested prom- 
ise. When informed of what had passed, Mrs. 
Herbert Arrington was equally pleased, and her 
warm heart was deeply touched at the affecting 
picture her husband drew of the scene he had 
witnessed. 

That night, when she sat beside him in their 
comfortable parlor, their little ones gathered 
round them, and all happy and rejoicing in their 
love, large tears rolled down the fond mother’s 
cheek, and she bent over her baby boy to hide 
her emotion. But Herbert knew that his tender- 
hearted young wife was thinking of another 
whose lot was, O, how different from her own! 
whose sorrows were soothed by no husband’s 


their own fireside, and welcomed these forlorn 
ones to replace shem 

For several days Mrs. Arrington could not 
realize that such happiness was hers, and she 
won!d gaze for tours on the little faces so fond! 
turned to her own, or creep softly to their little 
bed, to make sure that she had them still. Bat 
when she saw that to her hasband they were 
each day becoming dearer, that they had taken 
the place in his heart once occupied by their 
own, that he had resumed his cheerfuiness, and 
could be merry with the gayest among their 
evening gathering, she blessed them in the fal- 
ness of her heart, and poured oat on them the 
boundless treasures of a mother’s love. 

We must now pass over fif.een years, during 
which time but few changes took place in the 
circumstances of any of our friends, the Arring- 
ton family. Philip was more miserly, more ill 
natured, and hated women more cordially than 
ever. He was now nearly seventy-four years of 
age. Herbert and his wife were but little chang- 
ed; affairs had prospered with them, and they 
looked cheerful and happy. 

Their son—young Herbert—was a fine young 
man of two-and twenty, the pride and joy of his 
parents, and the delight of his cousins. Eveline 
and Grace were still with their kind friends, and 
none could have supposed that they were other 
than the daughters of the house. Loving and 


old dark rooms like a prisomed ax gel The old 


honsekeeper, jealous of the young wife, strove 
to render her jot as uncomfortable as possible ; 
and the poor gir! was often inclined to think thas 
better had she braved the worst, and supported 
her mother with her labor, than thas hare doom. 
ed herself to certain misery. Of course, Philip 
did not inform his brother and nephew of this 
change in his affairs, wishing to avoid all com- 
ments on his inconsistency, and also to give 
them an unpleasant surprise, should it be possi- 
ble to maintain the secret antil his death 

Not satisfied with the prohibition he had given 
to his danghter’s marriage, John Arrington paid 
a visit to his long neglected children, and had 
the happiness of finding that his cousin, disap- 
pointed of obtaining Eveline's hand, was on the 
eve of a journey to the continent. He was as- 
tonished at the improvement a few years had 
made ia his children, and much struck with the 
loveliness of Grace, who was a very little girl 
when he last saw her. Instead of a pale, sickly 
looking child, he beheld a beautiful young girl, 
whose slender form and happy, childlike move- 
ments filled him with admiration. He watched 
her attentively as she flitted through the room, 
now hastening to perform some kind office for 
her she called mother, and anon flying to the 


| Side of her adopted father to bespeak his sympa- 


beloved, they knew not the want of a parent’s | 


Herbert and his wife faithfally performed their 
promise to the mother. 

John Arrington and his young son still resided 
at the house where his wife had died ; but they 
had few servants, and the establishment was 
reduced to the lowest scale. To indulge his 


venience, and deprived himself of luxuries made 





kindness, whose babes felt no father’s caress. 

He looked on his little twin girls—two little 
delicate blossoms, scarcely seeming for this 
world,—and in his heart he wondered how a 
father could ever become so unnatural as to cast 
off his helpless offspring. He looked on his 
wife, as she sat with her infant in her arms, in 
all her bloom of health and contentment; and 
he thought of that other, her superior in beauty, 
in plish , in all d ic graces that 
charm and delight a husband; and his astonish- 
ment and pity increased. How blindly had 
John Arrington sacrificed his own happiness 
and that of his wife; how wantonly had he 
crushed her young life; how shamefully betray- 
ed her trust. On all these wrongs did Herbert 
ponder, and his heart was sad and troubled for 
another’s woes; but the day was soon to come 
when he should have sorrows of his own to 
mourn over. 

Six months after his visit to his nephew’s 
wife, Herbert laid his three youngest children in 
the grave. The little boy went first—the pet, 
the baby, they all wept when he was taken from 
them. But soon one merry little girl was laid 
beside her brother; and when the dark shadows 
fell over the face of the other, and he knew that 
she also was gone, Herbert wept like a woman. 

To bear this heavy atHiction, the mother seem- 
ed the strongest, and when all was over, and she 
could no longer minister to the wants of her lost 
ones, no longer touch the little hands, press the 
soft cheek, or bend down to listen to sweet, low 
voices murmuring fond words, she yielded not to 
unavailing sorrow. Of her children she had 
been fond, exceedingly fond; but for her hus- 
band, words are weak to express the entire, the 
engrossing love, she felt for him. Even her lit- 
tle ones were dearer on that account; and now 
her own sorrow was forgotten in her anxiety to 
assuage his bitter grief, to pour balm into that 








the addition of two little girls, and a few months 
before the commencement of our story, by still 
another son. But John Arrington’s hopes were 
once more raised to the pinnacle of expectation ; 
and so great a hold had this one idea taken on 
his mind, that he could better have listened to 
the announcement of the loss of wife, child, and 
every friend he had, than be told that his wishes 
were again crossed. He viewed it as an actual 
wrong, and in that spirit reproached the Provi- 
dence that had so afflicted him. 

From the hour of her birth, Grace Arrington 
knew nothing of the blessing of a father’s love. 
Tt was not until she was several weeks old that 
her father ever saw her, and then the mecting 
was accidental. Since his last disappointment, 
he had even withdrawn the affection he once be- 
stowed on little Eveline; and her mother almost 
feared to trust her darlings from her sight, so 
great was her terror that her husband might, in 
his passion, commit some dreadful act. 

Soon after the birth of his youngest child, 
Mr. Arrington went to London, and his wife 
was suffered to drag out a weary existence alone 
with her children and servants, the latter being 
creatures of the master, and having more au- 
thority in the house than their mistress. It was 
while Mr. Arrington was away, and when Grace 
was two months old, that Herbert resolved to 
pay a visit to his poor niece and her neglected 
little ones. He was mach attached to her, and 
felt deeply for the children forsaken by their 
father, and seemingly so friendless. 

On arriving at their home, he had consider- 
able difficulty in gaining admittance, so strict 
were Mr. Arrington’s orders against all visitors 
in his absence. Bat his uncle was not a man 
easily repulsed when doing what he considered 
his duty, and he felt that he ought to take some 
interest in the fate of his young kinswoman and 
her children. He found her but the shadow of 
her former self, pale, sick and dispirited, her 
beanty faded, her once bright hopes crushed. 
She warmly welcomed him, and after spending 
several pleasant hours in conversation and in- 
quiries, Herbert rose to leave, when she spoke of 
one request she had to make. 

“Anything, anything that I can do for you, 
my dear child,” was her uncle’s warm-hearted 
answer. 





“It is a serious request, but I have long | 


though: of your coming—long waited for an 


ded heart. Not even in the first days of 
their marriage had she been so kind, so thought- 
ful, so affectionate; and Herbert was at last 
roused from his sorrow, by observing the sad 
changes care and anxiety were making in his 
beloved wife. = 
He, in his turn, now became the comforter ; 
and so in time they learned to think and speak 
calmly of their trial. Their oldest child was 
still spared to them, and the parents rejoiced in 
his bright promise for the future, and were hap- 
py, although a sigh would rise, or a tear fall, as 


bsolutely y by custom and habit. But 
John Arrington was a changed man. His whole 
thought and hope was centered on the possession 
of his brother’s splendid fortune, and his whole 
care and devotion on the object by which it was 
to be obtained. On this son he lavished the 
fondest affection; and the haughty and imperi- 
ous man, before whom his gentle wife was wont 
to tremble in terror, was now the slave of a wil- 
fal, obstinate boy. 

To such a pitch had young Philip’s authority 
reached, that the few attendants they were oblig- 
ed to keep always gave the preference to the 
son’s commands, even if in opposition to their 
master’s. 

It annoyed John Arrington that his son was 
not known to be the heir to his uncle; that in 
the eyes of others, this object of his fond hopes 
was no other than a common youth. He at last 
wrote to his uncle, reminding him of his prom- 
ise, and asking him to acknowledge Philip as 
the inheritor of his property. 

The answer was short and unsatisfactory ; the 
old man merely reminded him that he was not 
dead yet, that his will did not go into effect until 
that event should happen, and that there might 
yet be a score of young Arringtons born ere he 
left the world. As a characteristic finish, he 
begged permission to inform him that young 
Herbert was now a man, and in all probability 
would soon marry. 

Since the birth of his own son, Mr. Arrington 
had lost that ill feeling towards his cousin that 
he once indulged; but now his animosity re- 
turned with double force, and he dreaded to hear 
his name spoken, lest it should be accompanied 
with ill tidings. 

It was at this unlucky time that a letter arriv- 
ed from his uncle Herbert, announcing the ap- 
proaching marriage of Eveline and young Her- 
bert. The writer thought it his duty to announce 
the news to her father, but merely as a matter of 
form, not dreaming that he would object to so 
favorable an alliance for his daughter. 

Words cannot express Mr. Arrington’s feel- 
ings on perusing this letter; but when the first 
emotions of rage and annoyance were over, he 
wrote an answer little in accordance with their 
expectations. He insisted on all such ideas be- 
ing immediately given up, on pain of the instant 
removal of his daughter; and gave more than 
sufficient reason to delay the marriage in the 
coarse terms in which he spoke of the young 
man. To his daughter he wrote a fierce, angry 





some memento of the lost ones led their 
sorrow. 

A year passed away, and Herbert was snd- 
denly summoned to the death-bed of his niece. 
He instantly obeyed the call, and hastened to 
the house he had not entered since the day when 
he had contrasted the misery of its inmates with 
the happiness of his own. His feelings were of 
the most distressing character, and he was little 
prepared to meet his nephew, whose joyful coun- 
tenance appeared so out of place. The secret 
was soon told—the mother was dying; but the 
father had his wish, and a son had at last glad- 
dened the heart of John Arrington. 

Astonished at the coolness with which Her- 
bert listened to this latter news, he could not 
refrain from inquiring if he “recollected how 
that affected the prospects of his son,”’ and was 
only reminded of his mistake when he saw the 
contemptuous glance his uncle bestowed upon 
him, and heard his command to ‘lead him in- 
stantly to the bedside of his dying wife.” 

There were but few words passed between the 
uncle and niece; and in less than half an hour 
after his arrival, she had left sorrow, despair and 
anguish; and before him lay a cold pale face, 
whose smile reminded him of the innocents he 
had lost. John Arrington did not feign a grief 
he did not feel, nor did he offer the slightest ob- 


jection to his wife’s wishes in regard to the little | 


girls. He thanked his uncle for relieving him of 
such a charge, gave him all the dresses, jewelry 
and furniture that had belonged to their mother, 
and promised never to interfere in anything per- 
taining to their future lives, giving them solely 
to him. 

Herbert bore them home carefully and sender 
ly, and gave them into the loving, motherly 
arms held out to receive them; and both wept 
as they looked on these treasures, motheriess, 
and cast out from a father’s love; and both 


Opportunity to make it, I shall not long be | though: on the little girls that had once graced 


d of her wilfal and presumptuous in- 
tention, threatening to instantly take her from 
those who, he said, were teaching her to forget 
her parent, and act in disobedience to his wishes. 

To the young couple, these letters brought 
sadness and sorrow ; but Herbert tried the effect 
of an appeal to his feelings, and also reminded 
him of the promise given at the time the girls 
came under his charge. But remonstrances and 
appeals were alike vain, and Herbert and Eve- 
line were obliged to give up all bright prospects 
for the present, trusting to him to make some 
favorable change in their affairs. 

It was about this time, and only a few days 
after receiving his nephew’s letter, that Philip 
Arrington, the old and tottering man, the wo- 
man hater, the miser, gave up all his lifetime 
resolutions, and married. In some law suit he 
had accidentally become acquainted with a wid- 
ow lady, by the name of Brown. It happened 


at her house. During these visits he had been 
struck with the beauty of Mrs. Brown’s young 
daughter; all his prejudices melted away, and 
he made her an offer of his hand. I: was of 
course refased, and then the old man commenced 
a series of attacks on the widow's property that 
at last left her dependent on him for a home. 
He. had calculated well on the success of his ma- 
neeuvres, and when the alternative came, that 
the widow should leave her home, or Maria he- 
come his wife, he was not surprised that the 
tender, loving girl should sacrifice herself for her 
mother’s sake. 





| aware of the fect. Her mother was suffered to 
remain in her home, with a very trifing sam to 
} maintain her; and the old miser’s esta!lishment 
was the same as ever, save that a sweet, sunpy 
face, and a graceful figure, fitted throagh the 


They were married very privately. and few shoald “sigh and weep, and look pale ;”” when 


even of his most intimate acquaintances were | 


kindness ; for in their treatment of her children, | 


darling and spoiled child, the doting father made | 
the greatest sacrifices of his comfort and con- | 





thy for some destitute protege of her own. The 
father’s heart swelled with bitter feelings as he 
witnessed the marks of affection his children 
bestowed on others, and reflected that all this 
love he had flung away. 

It was impossible for Eveline to disguise her 
sorrow at the approaching departure of young 
Herbert, and equally impossible for her to re- 
ceive her father with even a show of fondness, 
while suffering from his cruel caprice. The tear- 
fal eyes and pale cheeks of the sorrowful girl 
more than once inclined him to revoke bis unjust 
commands, but the thought of another ever tak- 
ing the place of his darling son, quickly drove 
ench relentings from his heart. 

Mr. Arrington returned home; Herbert and 
Eveline parted with their troth-plight unbroken, 
and their faith unchanged; and Grace was 
obliged to comfort her dear friends for the loss 
of their son, and cheer her sister with hopes of 
better days. All unconscious of the passion so 
fatal to Eveline’s peace, she felt the deepest 
compassion for her misery, and viewed with sad 
surprise the crushing grief that at times over- 
whelmed her. She could understand her aunt’s 
quiet sadness, and her uncle’s reveries, and knew 
how to cheer the one and to dissipate the other; 
but her sister’s passionate distress frightened 
her, and she mentally resolved to shun the dan- 
gers of love. She could not imagine that any 
stranger would ever usurp the place now occu- 
pied in her heart by her adopted parents, or that 
any home would ever seem so pleasant as the 
one where her happy young years had been 
spent. To her, the deceitful passion, with all 
its train of hopes and fears, and sentimental 
longings, and mysterious sympathies, was a seal- 
ed book, and she felt little inclination to pene- 
trate the hidden secret. 

Eveline and Grace Arrington were as unlike 
in their dispositions as in looks, and few would 
have thought they were so near a relationship to 
each other, to judge by the difference in all their 
thoughts, habits and actions. 

Eveline was like her father—a tall, stately fig- 
ure, perfect features, and at times a proudly 
flashing eye, gave an idea of haughtiness rather 
repelling on a first acquaintance ; but she pos- 
sessed rare virtues, and, thanks to the careful 
training of her youth, her faults were few and 
not conspicuous. From earliest childhood she 
had loved her cousin, and been beloved in re- 
turn; and having no inducement to flirt with 
others, it was for Herbert, and for him alone, 
that the dark eyes sent forth joyous flashes, the 
raven tresses were disposed in the most bewitch- 
ing manner, and the most becoming robes were 
donned. To others, Eveline was coldly polite, 
or Proudly indifferent; and, when displeased, 
couid speak sharp cutting words, too bitter to be 
easily forgotten or forgiven. It was this peculi- 
arity that had caused her to be more feared than 
loved by those on whom she did not condescend 
to bestow her affection; bat Herbert and Grace 
had no cause to complain of lack of kindness ; 
on them she bestowed an intensity of love, and 
they seemed to occupy her whole heart. 

“But far different was the disposition of the 
lovely Grace. Too kind and tender to inflict 
pain herself, she invariably sought to heal the 
wounds her sister caused, and rarely failed in 
administering a balm for injured feelings ; for 
who could stand the bewitching eloquence of 
one so good, so beautiful, and so full of sympa- 
thy for all trouble? Little wonder was it then, 
that with her attractions, Grace Arrington was 
the object of numerous attentions, or that her 
adopted parents at times feared that another 
would soon rob them of their pet daughter. But 
Grace received the offerings to her charms with 
the most childish simplicity, and would gaily 
repeat to her mother the fine compliments be- 
stowed on her by her friends, as she indiscrimi- 
nately termed her acquaintances of both sexes. 
If jested with on the score of her lovers, she 


| would shake back her bright curls, and with a 
that Mrs. Brown’s evidence was of great use to | 


the old lawyer, and he had several times called | 


merry light in her blue eyes, and her lips wreath- 
ed im smiles, deny the charge, again and again 
declaring that she knew not the meaning of the 
word love. 

“Why, Grace!” her mother would exclaim, 
“what a little deceiver you must be !”’ while the 
father would look up from his reading with a 
look of pretended reproach on his countenance. 

“O, mama! I don’t mean that,” Grace would 
exclaim, putting her arms fondly round her 
nech; “bat that love that makes people sigh 
and weep, and look pale.” And she would 
glance across the room at her sister, whe, lost im 


8 reverie, was unconscious of the con versation 


Bat Grace was to see the day when she also 


she should learn the difference between love, the 
master passion, and that fond aflection she bore 
to her relations. 

Soon afer Herbert's departure, their list of 


| visitors had been increased by the arrival at 


home of a Major Bradford, a distant cousin of 
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the Armogton family, and an old eehoo! o> 
He had been © 
eign service for many years, and on his ret 
England, hastened to renew the old friet 
with his cousin 

As the major’s regiment was quartered 9 
from his cousin's home, he soon formed the 
of spending a portion of each day in the 
of the beautiful young girls who adorned it 
they, in return, were pleased with a friend 
united the many agreeable and interesting 
ties of their new acquaintance 

Major Bradford was handsome, rich, and 
one. In early life he bad formed one or te 
tachments, bat his pecaliar life had prevente 
ever becoming very deeply attached to any | 
As he advanced in life he gave up all thoag’ 
forming an alliance, and thoagh many would 
rejoiced in being the choice of the hand 
major, he contented himself with a uniform [ 
liness of manner to all ladies, 

On Eveline and her sister he bestowed a 
usual share of attention—partly on accou 
their sad history, and partly because he | 
them superior to the generality of young ! 
He was particularly pleased with Grace, t 
first the preference was not mutual—the ge 
professing herself afraid of one who had s« 
much of life; so she was rather shy of hi 
first. But as month after month passed on 
the agreeable major still continued his vis 
great change was perceptible in the looks 
manners of Grace ; she no longer moved thr 
the house with «weet songs on her lips, an 
peared very sad at times. But her color br 
ened, and her eye sparkled, as the bour 
near when the major usually called, and 
duty prevented his appearance, would sigh 
look pale, and even give way to a few secret t 

That their darling was much changed, th 
rents were painfully assured, and they also - 
to a correct conclusion in regard to the 
but as to whom the person was, they were at! 
They both supposed it to be a young man, 
had always beon one of Grace's most ar 
admirers, and were satisfied with her choice 

Mrs. Arrington and Eveline were goiny 
one morning to pay some visits, and after v 
coaxing Grace (who pleaded a headache) to 
company them, insisted on her resting in 
darkened room until their return ; but ser 
were they out of sight, when she rose fror 
couch, and proceeded to arrange her hair 
dress with unusual pains. She then dese: 
to the parlor, and seating herself at the ir: 
ment, commenced practising a beautiful an: 
ficult piece of music, lent to her by the ma) 

She had succeeded in conquering the dif! 
ties, and was playing with animation and ¢ 
when startled by the sound of a step she lo 
round, and the major was beside her, Wi 
start and a blush she half rose from her seat 
recovering herself weloomed him, began to 
about the music, and requested him to ex 
some parts that still puzzled her a little 
conversation soon becante animated, and sh 
got her first awkwardness at having to rv 
him alone. The major strove to be entertat 
the more as he saw how happy his young 
panion was in his society ; and after prolor 
his stay to an unusual length, wok his | 
with the conviction, that of all charming y 
woman, Grace was the most bewitching. 

That night, long after Eveline had slamb 
did Grace sit at her window and mase or 
events of the day; and at the same hou 
major was alone in his room, his head restir 
his hand, and his eyes fixed vacantly on th 
burning cheerily in the grate. And as he g 
a golden-haired vision seemed to rise at his 
and loving blue eyes were turned inquiring 
his own; and he again heard a sweet voice 
gentle questions, and again watched little + 
hands and slender fingers fly over the keys 

“ What folly!” exclaimed the major, be 
rising. “ Sach a mere child, and at my tir 
life, 100!" And he sought to banish his mu 
in slumber; but again he saw that bright vi 
heard that sweet voice, and again felt thet 
of those soft hands. With the morning » 
recollection and resolution, and he again 
“ What folly!" 

It was almost a year after Philip Arrin 
had written his nephew the letter mentione: 
fore, when the news came that the old man 
dead—news only too welcome to the expe 
nephew and his son. As the brother and ne; 
were requested to attend the funeral cerem 
and be present at the reading of the will, 
lost no time ia journeying into B—shire 
arrived in time to join the few mourners the: 
tended the old miser to bis last resting place 

On returning to his late home, an elderly , 


Herbert Arrington, senior 
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tleman—a lawyer, and an intimate acquaint 
of the deceased—produced the will and pro 
ed to break the seals. Ere be opened it, 
ever, he looked round on the group of an» 
faces, and with a grim mile, enid “he eupy 
all present were familiar with the imtentio 
the deceased in relation to the disposal « 
fortune '’ Marmurs of “ yes sounded thr 
the room, and John Arrington drew a long br 
as if oppressed with some evil foreboding 
old lawyer then proceeded to read the will, + 
was very brief, merely mentioning ema!i ley 
to his brother and his eon, and his nephew, 
Arrington and his son ; and bequeathing the 
of his fortane w the “ youngest of the nan 
Arringten.”” When it was finished, dee old 
carefully folded up the parchment, and inter 
ing te congratulations al) present were sho 
ing on young Philip, who etood proudly be 
hie father, he gravely asked them if they » 
hike to see the heir 

Beh one looked at the other in astoniehm 
bet John Arrington caclanmed in deepaurio 
cents, “ by heavens! I knew there was + 
treachery! ond sank, pele and faimting, it 
chair, while every eye was tarned to the ope 
dour, and beheld with wonder the entrasce 
fair and delivate looking girl, tearing a & 
im her arme 

The truth coon Bashed on every ome prt 
The old man had married, iswreding w 
pornt the hopes of his relations vy leavin, 
property to bie wile; bet Providence bet 
tum « ‘ithe eon, whe of evarse became the 
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| 
the Arrington family, and an old school chum of 
Herbert Arrington, senior. He had been on for- 
eign service for many years, and on his return to 
England, hastened to renew the old friendship 
with his cousin. 

As the major’s regiment was quartered not far 
from his cousin’s home, he soon formed the habit 
of spending a portion of each day in the society 
of the beautiful young girls who adorned it; and 
they, in return, were pleased with a friend who 
united the many agreeable and interesting quali- 
ties of their new acquaintance. 

Major Bradford was handsome, rich, and fifty- 
one. In early life he had formed one or two at- 
tachments, but his peculiar life had prevented his 
ever becoming very deeply attached to any lady. 
As he advanced in life he gave up all thought of 
forming an alliance, and though many would have 
rejoiced in being the choice of the handsome 
major, he contented himself with a uniform friend- 
liness of manner to all ladies. 

On Eveline and her sister he bestowed an un- 
usual share of attention—partly on account of 
their sad history, and partly because he found 
them superior to the generality of young ladies. 
He was particularly pleased with Grace, but at 
first the preference was not mutual—the gay girl 
professing herself afraid of one who had seen so 
much of life; so she was rather shy of him at 
first. But as month after month passed on, and 
the agreeable major still continued his visits, a 
great change was perceptible in the looks and 
manners of Grace ; she no longer moved through 
the house with sweet songs on her lips, and ap- 
peared very sad at times. But her color bright- 
ened, and her eye sparkled, as the hour drew 
near when the major usually called, and when 
duty prevented his appearance, would sigh and 
look pale, and even give way to a few secret tears. 

That their darling was much changed, the pa- 
rents were painfully assured, and they also came 
toa correct conclusion in regard to the cause; 
but as to whom the person was, they were at fault. 
They both supposed it to be a young man, who 
had always been one of Grace’s most ardent 
admirers, and were satisfied with her choice. 

Mrs. Arrington and Eveline were going out 
one morning to pay some visits, and after vainly 
coaxing Grace (who pleaded a headache) to ac- 
company them, insisted on her resting in her 
darkened room until their return ; but scarcely 
were they out of sight, when she rose from her 
couch, and proceeded to arrange her hair and 
dress with unusual pains. She then descended 
to the parlor, and seating herself at the instru- 
ment, d practising a beautiful and dif- 
ficult piece of music, lent to her by the major. 

She had succeeded in conquering the difficul- 
ties, and was playing with animation and spirit, 
when startled by the sound of a step she looked 
round, and the major was beside her. With a 
start and a blush she half rose from her seat, but 
recovering herself welcomed him, began to talk 
about the music, and requested him to explain 
some parts that still puzzled her a little. The 
conversation soon becanie animated, and she for- 
got her first awkwardness at having to receive 
him alone. The major strove to be entertaining, 
the more as he saw how happy his young com- 
panion was in his society ; and after prolonging 
his stay to an unusual length, took his leave, 
with the conviction, that of all charming young 
woman, Grace was the most bewitching. 

That night, long after Eveline had slumbered, 
did Grace sit at her window and muse on the 
events of the day; and at the same hour the 
major was alone in his room, his head resting on 
his hand, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire 
burning cheerily in the grate. And as he gazed, 
a golden-haired vision seemed to rise at his side, 
and loving blue eyes were turned inquiringly to 
his own; and he again heard a sweet voice ask 
gentle questions, and again watched little white 
hands and slender fingers fly over the keys. 

“ What folly!” exclaimed the major, hastily 
rising. ‘Such a mere child, and at my time of 
life, too!’ And he sought to banish his musings 
in slumber; but again he saw that bright vision, 
heard that sweet voice, and again felt the touch 
of those soft hands. With the morning came 
recollection and resolution, and he again said, 
“What folly !” 

It was almost a year after Philip Arrington 
had written his nephew the letter mentioned be- 
fore, when the news came that the old man was 
dead—news only too welcome to the expectant 
nephew and his son. As the brother and nephew 
were requested to attend the funeral ceremony, 
and be present at the reading of the will, they 
lost no time in journeying into B—shire, and 
arrived in time to join the few mourners that at- 
tended the old miser to his last resting-place. 

On returning to his late home, an elderly gen- 
tleman—a lawyer, and an intimate acquaintance 
of the deceased—produced the will and proceed- 
ed to break the seals. Ere he opened it, how- 
ever, he looked round on the group of anxious 
faces, and with a grim smile, said “he supposed 
all present were familiar with the intentions of 
the deceased in relation to the disposal of his 
fortune ?” Murmurs of “ yes” sounded through 
the room, and John Arrington drew a long breath, 
as if oppressed with some evil foreboding. The 
old lawyer then proceeded to read the will, which 
was very brief, merely mentioning small legacies 
to his brother and his son; and his nephew, John 
Arrington and his son ; and bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to the “ youngest of the name of 
Arrington.” When it was finished, the old man 
carefully folded up the parchment, and interrupt- 
ing the congratulations all present were shower- 
ing on young Philip, who stood proudly beside 
his father, he gravely asked them if they would 
like to see the heir. 

Each one looked at the other in astonishment ; 
but John Arrington exclaimed in despairing ac- 
cents, ‘ By heavens! I knew there was some 
treachery!” and sank, pale and fainting, into a 
chair, while every eye was turned to the opening 
door, and beheld with wonder the entrance of a 

fair and delicate looking girl, bearing an infant 
in her arms. 





The truth soon flashed on every one present. 
The old man had married, intending to disap- 
point the hopes of his relations by leaving his 
property to his wife; but Providence had sent 
him a litle son, who of course became the heir, 
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Shortly after the child’s birth, death called the 
old man away. 
To John Arrington this unexpected shock 


proved fatal ; he barely lived to reach his home; | 


but while speech and reason lasted, he ceased 
not to impress on his uncle his wishes respecting 
his children. After the father’s death, Herbert 
was speedily summoned home, the prohibition to 
his alliance with Eveline having been removed, 
and with joyful haste obeyed the welcome man- 
date ; and on his arrival preparations were made 
for a speedy celebration of their marriage. 

The clouds were removed from the brow of 
the young betrothed ; but as her sister grew hap- 
pier, so did Grace lose her gaiety, and at length 
excited the serious fears of her friends by her 
altered looks. But since that happy day, when 
she had received Major Bradford alone, poor 
Grace had suffered all the misery of uncertainty 
and disappointment, arising from the strange 
alteration in her friend’s manner, and the un- 
usual coolness with which he treated her. He 
no longer appeared to take any interest in her 
music, no longer offered to accompany her in 
her visits of charity to the neighboring cottages, 
and so seldom addressed her in conversation 
that she at last ceased to address him, and a 
coldness gradually grew up between them. In 
vain she tried to recollect some word or act of 
hers that might have given offence; in vain she 
strove to banish him from her mind; and all 
unused to care and anxiety, she daily grew paler 
and more sorrowful. 

It was now that the young man, before alluded 
to, solicited Mr. Arrington’s permission for the 
honor of his daughter’s hand, but at the same 
time acknowledged he had not received very 
flattering encouragement from the lady. Pleased 
with this opportunity of discovering her senti- 
ments, Mr. Arrington volunteered to plead his 
cause with Grace, and dismissed the young gen- 
tleman with a heart full of hope. He kept his 
word, and used every argument to induce her to 
listen favorably to his suit, but without success, 
and she at last reproached him with wishing to 
get rid of her. 

«My child, that is not like yourself,” was his 
gentle answer. ‘You know I only study your 
happiness, and I think it can be best promoted 
by a union with one so worthy in every respect 
as this young man. But I will urge you no 
more, and only ask if there is any hope that you 
may change your mind ?” 

“No—never! Give him no reason to think I 
can ever look favorably on his suit, for that is 
impossible.” 

“Grace, my poor child, there is some mystery 
here ; and youcould not speak so decidedly were 
you not aware that another possessed your heart. 
Why will you not place confidence in my age 
and experience, and let me know the secret of 
all your sorrow ?” 

“T will tell all, father,” the young girl pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘I do love another; but 
he knows it not, and my love is not returned.” 

That evening Major Bradford announced his 
intention of soon leaving England. “ He had 
lived so long abroad that his native land had be- 
come distasteful to him.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when 
Grace, who had been seated beside her father, 
leaned against his shoulder, and with alow moan 
fainted away. The heat of the room had over- 
powered her, they all said ; but as Mr. Arrington 
bore her to her chamber, he knew differently, 
and in his own mind resolved to make an effort 
to save her from despair. 

That night, when the major left, his friend ac- 
companied him, and with all due regard for 
Grace’s delicacy, made known his suspicions. 
Words cannot describe the delight of Major 
Bradford at this unlooked-for happiness, and he 
even feared to indulge in the hope that it was 
true, lest disappointment should be his lot. 

“T cannot realize it yet,” he said to his friend 
at parting, “after struggling so long with feel- 
ings that I imagined were hopeless, to hear that 
it was my own’ blind that hindered my 
happiness.” 

There was soon a great improvement in the 
health and spirits of Grace Arrington. Blessed 
with a return of affection, she resumed her ac- 
customed gaiety, spreading light and happiness 
around her. 

Major Bradford was devoted in his attentions 
to his young betrothed ; and if at times a fear 
crossed his mind when he remembered the dis- 
parity of their ages, the consciousness of pos- 
sessing her innocent and confiding heart banish- 
ed his vague uneasiness. He gratified her by 
taking all possible interest in the bridal prepara- 
tions, and not even young Herbert could play 
the lover with a better grace than did the accom- 
plished major, whose tenderness kept a perpetual 
watch over the happiness of his bride. 

At last there was a double wedding in Mr. 
Arrington’s beautiful parlor, and the house was 
filled with gay guests; and Mrs. Arrington vain- 
ly tried to keep back her tears, as she listened to 
the words that gave her darling to another. And 
then the parting came, and Mr. Arrington took 
the young girl in his arms, and invoking a bless- 
ing on her head, gave her to her husband, who 
led her to the carriage, and in a few moments 





she was whirled away from the dear scenes of 


her youth. 

But Major Bradford had provided a splendid 
home for his lovely young bride, and Grace 
found herself surrounded with all the luxuries 
that wealth can procure, and which his long resi- 
dence abroad had rendered necessary to her hus- 
band’s comfort. 

Herbert and Eveline made their home with 
their parents, and the old couple lived long to 
enjoy the happiness of their children, and died 


| surrounded by them and their grand-children. 


Philip Arrington’s young widow was rewarded 
for her self-sacrifice by having a comfortable 


| home to give her mother in her old age; and a 


few years after that painful period in her life, 
married a highly respectable man, and had the 


| happiness of seeing her son grow up a very dif- 
| ferent character from his father. John Arring- 
| ton’s son, after the death of his father, refused to | 
| | do you take those skirts and finish them for the 
he lived a short life of dissipation, and died in 
| solitary poverty ere he reached twenty years. 


own his relations, and went to London. Here 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
SHE NEVER WILL SAY THAT SHE DON’T! 
. 





She never has said that she loved me, 

Yet I often have thought I did spy 
Some sweet little dewy emotion 

Beam on me from out her blue eye: 
But still, if I ask her to love me, 

She coquettely says, ‘* Well—I wont!” 
And yet if I beg her ‘' Be serious,” 

She never will say that she don’t! 


I have thought, too, in some foolish momenta, 
When my brain and my heart were both one, 

That her smile was the least bit the sweeter, 
When on me like a sunbeam it shone ; 

And I've caught her, at least once, I'm certain, 
Gaze on me more steadfast than wont, 

And yet she wont promise to love me— 
But, never will say that she don't. 


°Tia a pickle I’m in, now that’s certain— 
Do Ll love her? O ask if the flower 

Which turns to the sunbeam of morning, 
Loves warmth in thet beauteous hour’ 

And I pray. as my life-hope is drinking 
Its future from love's dewy font, 

That my Mary, whenever she answers, 
She never will say that she don’t! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


MISS LINSCOMBE’S APPRENTICES. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“Don’r fail me, Miss Linscombe,” said aloud, 
imperious voice, as the speaker turned towards 
the door of Miss Li be, the fashionabl 
dress-maker at Salisbury. ‘Don’t fail me; if 
you do, I will never bring a dress to this estab- 
lishment again.” 

“Depend on me, Miss Campbell. Nothing 
shall prevent you from having it.” 

“There is a great deal depending on the suc- 
cess of this dress,” said a young lady who accom- 
panied Miss Campbell; “ for which you will be 
held personally responsible.” 

Miss Linscombe laughed a little, weak laugh, 
as if she wanted to appear to understand the 
young lady’s meaning, but could not. 

She reiterated her promise and the visitors de- 
parted. Miss Linscombe’s plausible and polite 
manner departed, too, for her next words were 
harsh and severe. 

“Miss Butler,” she called out to a young 
woman who was just tying on her bonnet to go 
to her dinner, “be back without fail, in twenty- 
five minutes. That is all the time I can spare 
you to-day. Immediately on your return you 
will put on these flounces; and I beg you will 
spend no idle time. Miss Campbell’s dress must 
be sent home at half past five o’clock, precisely. 
Any delay on your part, I shall highly resent.” 

The girl made no answer, but sighed heavily. 
She had already staid at the workroom nearly 
the whole of two nights, and it had taxed her fee- 
ble frame too much. She was languid, weak, 
dispirited. 

She went home to her miserable boarding- 
house, sat down to an unwholesome, half-cooked 
meal, and hastened back to her task. Other 
charges were given her respecting Miss Camp- 
bell’s dress, but they fell upon deaf ears, for on 
her way back she had seen Harry Seaton, and 
he had asked her to go to the theatre with him 
thatevening. It had changed the whole current 
of her life at once; that life, which, in the morn- 
ing had seemed so utterly without sunshine. 
Miss Linscombe’s dull, dreary room, with its 
hangings of red, blue and green dress-patterns, 
suspended on lines stretched across from window 
to window ; the shabby court which it overlook- 
ed, and the bits of cloth and linings, which lay 
scattered round, making it look like Rag Fair; 
all looked duller and drearier, and shabbier when 
she returned, than it ever had done before. 
There was another scene, into which her imag- 
ination was fastentering. Already, she saw the 
lights, the fine dresses, and the beautiful scenery, 
and nodded her head to imaginary music. 

“Not that way, Miss Butler!” screamed out 
Miss Linscombe, with a very red face, and a look 
which seemed expressly invented by nature, for 
a head mantua-maker; “ stitch it after this fash- 
ion,’ and Miss Butler unpicked her work, and 
began again with as little success as before. 
Miss Linscombe grew angry. She retaliated 
upon the girl, all the harsh and unlady-like 
things which Miss Campbell had said to her, 
while trying on the rich dress that morning ; the 
memory of which rankled in her heart. Starnge, 
that such things do not teach softness and charity 
to others ! 

Miss Linscombe’s sharp voice did not affect 
Jane Butler as it usually did. She was away in 
an ideal world of her own, of which Harry Sea- 
ton was the figure in the fore ground, and the 
stage people in the back. She was listlessly 
picking at the garment, when one of her com- 
panions touched her arm. 

“ Jane,” said she, “ mind what you are doing, 
or you will be ruined. Miss Linscombe’s eye is 
upon you.” 

The girl started, and thanked her with a look, 
while she drew her work nearer, and tried to put 
more interest into her manner. She could do so 
as long as Miss Carter kept talking, but when 
she ceased, Jane went back to her mimic world. 

Miss Linscombe went out, and Miss Carter 
offered to help her, but Jane would not permit a 
friend to get into disgrace for her sake, so she 
hurried her flounces on, in a way highly discred- 
itable to her usual neat work. Everything seem- 
ed to conspire against the dress being finished. | 
Needles broke, silk twisted and knotted, and the | 
bias edge of the flounce drew,and was tortured back | 
again into something like regularity; and before 
all was straight again, four o’clock struck! An 
hour and a half to finish what was scarcely begun, 
and the thought of Miss Linscombe’s face when 
she should come in, and find it unfinished! Jane 
grew nervous, in spite of the stage floor that was 
before her eyes. Fite! and Miss Linscombe | 
came in, with a face pale with rage, when she 
saw the small progress Jane had made. 

“ Hand it over to Miss Carter,” she said, “and 








Misses Stearns.”’ | 
Three skirts! Jane knew that the three would 


occupy her until nine or ten o'clock, and so did 
_ her employer, who had determined to punish her. 
, Miss Carter took the work, and her more expe- 


rienced hands performed it, but not until six. 
She, too, received a rebuff, which Jane wept 
over, although she had not done so for her own. 

Harry had promised to call for herat seven. It 
was nearly that, and she had net yet dressed. 
She was desperate. ‘Miss Linscombe,” she 
said, “cannot I be excused for this one evening ? 
I promise to do better in future, if you will kind- 
ly let me off now. It is so very, very important 
for me to be at home new,” looking at the clock 
which pointed to nearly seven. Miss Carter 
joined in the request, offering to stay and work 
for her; and so did a large, indolent-looking girl, 
whose work Jane had one day finished for her. 

No, Miss Linscombe was obdurate, although 
the girls all showed themselves indignant at her 
refusal. But fortune sometimes favors us when 
we least expect it, and so it now did Jane. 
Across the wide entry which ran between the 
rooms, there was a door exactly opposite Miss 
Linscombe’s apartment, from which often issued 
the dulcet tones of a flute. Sometimes the door 
was open, and at such times, Miss Linscombe, 
with an air of offended delicacy, would charge 
her young ladies not to look across. They some- 
times wondered why she herself lingered so long 
in the hall, after they had heard her well known 
footstep on the stairs ; but up to this time, none 
of them had seen the flute-player except Miss 
Carter. What was their surprise, as well as Miss 
Linscombe’s, to see him enter, flute in hand, and 
addressing himself to the “ principal,” request to 
give her and the other ladies a little music. 

Jane’s tearful eyes at this moment caught the 
glance of her employer, and she looked so beau- 
tifal through her tears, and Miss Carter so sym- 
pathizing, that she said in her blandest tones, 
“ Young ladies, Miss Carter and Miss Butler 
have leave to go now,” and turned to the gentle- 
man once more, begging him to be seated, and 
expressing her delight in the music which they 
had already heard and admired. Miss Linscombe 
absolutely forgot that Miss Campbell’s dress was 
not yet carried away, until Miss Carter offered to 
take it home. 

“True,” said she, with one of her little laughs, 
“it was engaged at half-past five; but really, 
she knew that it was impossible, and so did I.” 

Jane’s cheek crimsoned with anger, for she 
well knew that she could easily have performed 
the work, had she not been so hurried and excit- 
ed. She thought it would have been more hon- 
est in Miss Linscombe, to say soat once. That 
lady seemed now as eager to get rid of her two 
work-women, as she had@een to detain them ; 
but that was before Mr. Walker's entrance. On 
his part, he looked disappointed, when Maria 
Carter turned to leave the room; but he could 
not retreat from his _.vn offer, to play for Miss 
Linscombe. 

As the girls emerged from the close, hot room, 
where, with less than a half hoar’s respite, they 
had remained since seven in the morning, both 
gave a long sigh of relief. They parted, and 
Jane fairly ran home, which she reached at the 
same moment in which Harry rang the bell. 

“One moment, Harry,” she began, and then 
thinking of Miss Li be’s promises, which 
she had just been condemning, “ no, fifteen min- 
utes, and I will be ready.” 

She came down at the appointed moment, and 
Harry, who thought her pretty befure, was startled 
at her beauty now. 

Her soft, silky hair was drawn up in a large 
knot at the back of the head, and disposed in 
large bands at the sides; showing the truly ele- 
gantform of herhead. A single scarlet geranium 
was fastened in her braids. Her dress was sim- 
ple, but beautifully mdde; and her gloves, fan 
and handkerchief were all of a kind denoting 
taste in the wearer, yet indicative of simplicity, 
and even of economy in the materials. 

She was gratified by Harry’s evident admira- 
tion; and her happiness was untouched by any 
thought of her afternoon’s vexation. Miss Lins- 
combe and her room faded into nothing, as she 
entered the brilliant scene ; nor did she think of 
them again, until she looked up and met the cu- 
rious, prying eyes of Miss Campbell, and heard 
her loud and disagreeable voice, evidently talking 
of her and Harry. The lady’s companion, an 
inferior looking man, whom she kept calling 
“ Cousin James,” lifted his lorgnette in the direc- 
tion to which she pointed, and after a long stare, 
he whispered long and loud, in words, where 
Jane distinctly heard her own name, in connec- 
tion with “ my dress-maker’s girl.” 

Miss Campbell wore the new dress. She was 
dressed, therefore, magniticently ; and the jewels 
which she displayed were rich and costly. Her 
hair was profusely decorated, and she sported a 
fan, bouquet-holder and handkerchief, that would 
have purchased a small house. She annoyed 
Jane so much by her close observation of her, 
that she begged Harry to move a little, where 
she could hide herself from her view. In vain; 
that great, unwinking eye found her out, wherev- 
er she moved ; and Harry told her not to mind it. 
How could she help it, when she knew that she 
would acquaint Miss Linscombe, the following 
day, with the story of one of her girls presuming 
to go to the theatre? Jane had heard those 
things talked of too often in the workroom, not 
to dread it for herself. She could not give her- 
self up to the play, as she wished. Moreover, 
Miss Campbell seemed to know that she spoiled 
her pleasure, and to rejoice in so doing. 

It was all tootrue. Miss Campbell had mark- 
ed her prey, and she was determined to hunt it 
to the death. She had known Harry Seaton 
from his childhood—nay, she had spurned his of. 
fered love, because she aspired to a richer suitor, 
who, in turn, spurned hers. Then she tried to 
lure Harry back again; but he would not be so 
lured ; and from that hour, she had declared war 





| against whoever she might Le, that should win 
| his heart. 


That she should live to give place to a dress- 
maker's apprentice! She hadn’t dreamed of this 
and the very dress which Jane had been so un 
happy about, was the one in which Miss Camp- 
bell was intending to re capture her lost lover. 


| She happened to know that he was to be at the 


theatre this evening, by means of the young lady 








| whe had accompanied her to Miss Linscombe’s, 


and whose brother, James Hartley, was the 
“Cousin James,” who attended on her and his 
Sister thither. 

Miss Hartley was one of those hangers on so 
well described by the name of toady, t Miss 


, Campbell, whom she praised and flattered in a 


way that any honest person would have scorned. 
Bat Cornelia Campbell was bred in the atmos- 


| phere of flattery, and she thiived and grew by 


what she was fed on. 
She had, long ago, repented of her folly in giv- 


| ingup Harry Seaton. Her beauty had entangled 


his boyish heart, and her evident love for him 
had, for awhile, riveted the chain; but his eyes 
were soon opened, and he saw her as she truly 
Was—a vain, weak, anprincipled woman, who 
would sacritice hearts for a mere show; and in 
whose word he had not one spark of faith, since 
she had perjured herself io him for the hope of a 
new love. : 

Thence Harry resolved never to become en- 
chained again by one of her set. He would seek 
a wife amony the virtuous and industrious classes. 
He met Jane Butler, a fow days afterwards, as 
she was carrying home a dress to his sister, was 
captivated at once, by the sweetness of her face, 
and the modest dignity of her manner ; and, with 
the perfect approbation of his sister, who despis- 
ed Cormelia Campbell's duplicity towards her 
favorite brother, he offered, and was accepted. 
The few weeks that remained of Jane's engage- 
ment with Miss Linscombe, she chose to faltil ; 
and to save the annoyance of having it talked of 
in the workroom, it was agreed to keep it private, 
until she should leave it. 

Could Cornelia Campbell have known this, 
she would have been furious. Her worst sus- 
picions did not point to an engagement ; and 
Jane, who divined her scornful manner, guessed 
but 100 well that to-morrow, the affair would be 
discussed before Miss Linscombe and the others. 
She shrank painfully from such an exposure of 
her affairs ; and Harry’s eloquence was long ex- 
erted before he could calm her fears. He sug- 
gested that his sister should spend several hours 
at Miss Linscombe’s room the next day, in order 
to shield Jane from what she so mach dreaded ; 
offered to face the arch enemy, as he called Miss 
Campbell, and stand guard over Jane himself. 

They needed not to plan; for before breakfast 
the next morning, Jane received the following 
note from Miss Linscombe : 


“Miss Butter :—I am informed by a friend, 
whom I can perfectly trust, that you were at the 
theatre, last evening, with a gentleman of so 
much higher position in society than yourself, 
that there can be but one construction put on 
the affair. I need not say, after this, that it will 
not be pleasant for us to meet again. I shall 
not expect you at my rooms, either to-day, or at 
any other time. *. Linscompg.” 


“ There,” said Miss Linscombe, “I trust that 
matter is settled.” 

“To my satisfaction it is,” said Miss Camp- 
bell, who had watched the operation. ‘ She 
will not be bold enough to cross our paths again, I 
think. By the way, how is your Mr. Walker, 
who plays the flute so well ¢” 

Miss Linscombe blushed and fidgeted. Cor- 
nelia Campbell was not, surely, going to inter- 
fere with her Mr. Walker. She took a look 
around her room to see if the door were shut, and 
catching a glance at the vacant chair, which was 
usually occupied by Maria Carter, she suddenly 
asked where she was. The large, indolent girl 
whom we noticed before, answered, without the 
least perceptible change of countenance, “ She 
is gone to be married, ma’am.” 

“« Married ! heavens, to whom ?”” 

“To our neighbor, Mr. Walker.” 

Miss Linscombe’s face would have made a 
study for a painter, at that moment. She had 
really thought that Mr. Walker was partial to 
herself; and her astonishment and indignation 
were inexpressible. Jane had been prevailed on 
to pass the night with Harry’s sister, and had 
left word at her boarding-house, that she should 
do so; therefore Miss Linscombe’s note had 
been sent directly to her, by her landlady. She 
was somewhat frightened when she read it, but 
Harry and his sister soon comforted her, by of- 
fering to settle the matter with Miss Linscombe 
and all the rest of the world. That evening Miss 
Linscombe’s young ladies received cards from 
“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton,” with Jane But- 
ler’s name in the corner. A few hours previous, 
they had received similar ones from “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Walker.” 
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THE LiFE—THE TRUTH—THE WAY. 
BY BLANCHE D'ARTOIsE. 


Thou! who unseen didst guide my youth, 
In pleasant paths of wholesome truth— 
And when I turned away 
to the world—to find 
Food for s discontented mind— 
And e’en forgot to pray— 


Rehelli. 





Preserver! thou who ne’er forsook 
Me in my wandering ways—nor took 
Just vengeance on me then— 
© hear the prayer I raise to thee! 
And even now forget not me— 
O guide me forth again. 


Forgive my base ingratitude, 

O thou most mighty— thou most good— 
Bear with me once again. 

A wicked, fearful child of clay, 

Tat thy feet most humbly lay 
The talent thou hast given. 


All uniurproved, debased it lies, 
Too wretched for thy sinless eyes-- 
I with a broken heart 
Come— for I've nowhere else to go— 
Earth's brightest visions end in woe— 
E’en pleasure hath @ smart. 


At the leventh hour I come to thee— 
© Father, cast me not away— 
Sick—heavy—faint—I come; 
Through all my life thou’st watched oer me; 
But blind, I knew not that "twas thee— 
O Saviour, take me home! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE THREE PICTURES. 


BY AGNES BOND. 

“Beravtiru.! charming! so expressive and 
lifelike!’ were the words which came from a 
group of people surrounding two newly-hung 
pictures in the exhibition-room at B 
“How much it resembles some face that I 
know,” said one. “ Yes, that sweet smile seems 
so familiar, and yet I cannot recall it,” said 
another. “ And I wonder who is the artist, 
and whether they are portraits,’”’ said an elderly 
gentleman as turning to the catalogue, he read : 
“61 and 62, Fancy Sketches, by Claude Hunt- 
ington.” Only one of the party, a lady, was 
silent ; but eagerly she gazed upon the pictures, 
as though unmindful of those about her. 

The paintings were small, but most exqui- 
sitely touched and finished. ‘The first repre- 
sented a little girl of some seven or eight sum- 
mers, with bare feet wading a small stream, but 
midway she had paused as if from fear. What 
a vision of childish beauty she was, as she stood 
there! the sunny smile on her sweet young face, 
the blue eyes just filling with tears, while golden 
curls fell on her neck in careless grace. About 
her neck and twined among her curls, were 
wreaths of blue violets, her frock was looped up 
with bouquets of them, while from one arm 
hung her straw cottage hat filled with the same 
delicate blossoms. She was looking up so en- 
treatingly to the fine face of a boy, a few years 
older, standing opposite, while the rosy lips 
seemed to say ‘“‘come help me.” The boy, too, 
had an interesting face; one could read upon it 
of great and conscious powers, of deep devoted 
love for the beautiful and true, as he reached 
forth his hands to the timid child. A summer 
sun was shining down upon them, making each 
water drop in the little stream gleam and glisten 
like silver, and the robins sung in the old oak- 
tree that bent its branches protectingly above 
them. 

The other was a companion to it. The same 
laughing streamlet wound its way along, the old 
trees rose as proudly as before, while on a mossy 
bank beneath them reclined a young girl and a 
youth. The maiden had the same smile that 
danced about the child’s face. The liquid eyes 
beamed now with the light of love, and in the 
whole expression there was such a look of purity 
and goodness as an angel might have worn. The 
curls that clustered round the open brow were 
encircled with a wreath of violets, and as she 
bent her eyes beneath the eager look of the 
youth, she had scattered them about her on the 
bank. The youth, too, had the noble features of 
the boy—the tender, loving expression, the 
open, confiding look, which showed him at once 
affectionate and brave. The maiden seemed to 
listen so trustingly and confidingly, and the 
youth gazed on her so fondly, as he poured into 
her ear the dreams and aspirations of his heart, 
that one could see that the future seemed fresh 
and fair before them. Life was just opening, in 
beauty and light, the pages of its wondrous 
book to those young hearts. 

Such were the pictures. The lady who gazed 
on them so intently was past the first dawn of 
youth, delicately formed, and moving with such 
an air of unconscious grace, yet regally as a 
queen might move, that one passing would irre- 
sistibly pause to watch her movements. Still, it 
was the face that most of all would have at- 
tracted one ; there was such a winning sweetness 
about it, at times almost ing to sadness, 
the large eyes betokened such a capacity of feel- 
ing and suffering, while the smile that played 
around the lips seemed like a ray of sunshine 
lighting up the other features, and giving the 
whole expression such a pure, forgiving look, as 
to make it a face to be remembered for a life- 
time. 

Tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and a bright 
glow on her cheeks showed that the pictures had 
awakened some sleeping memory, when one of 
the party, a lady, said gaily : 

“Why, Florence, you haven’t said a word 
about the paintings, and you are usually so en- 
thusiastic and discerning !” 

“Fie upon you. Your friend Florence,” re- 
joined the lady’s father, “has perhaps been so 
accustomed to the superior merits of the old 
world artists, that she cannot bring down her 
mind to anything so simple as these. But I’ve 

















been thinking these pictures must be by the 
young artist who has just returned, after a long 
residence in Europe. He is said to be a young 
man of talent and genius—assuredly so, if these 
are a specimen.” 
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“O yes, papa, it’s the same gentleman to 
whom old Madame Huntington willed her im- 
mense property, on condition that he should take 
the family name. How curious the girls will all 
be to see him. I remember, now, they said he 
was an artist.” 

So they chatted gaily as they passed along, 
but Florence was as one in a dream. She was 


again a child, crowned with violets, fording the | 
stream and reaching forth her arms to one who 
She was sitting | 


seemed then powerful to save. 
on that bank beside the dear one who was to 
cherish and protect. The neglect, and trials, 


and fears, which years had brought, were swept | 
away by the sight of those pictures, for she | 


knew they were no fancy sketches, but portrayed 
real scenes in her life. She knew, too, who the 
artist must have been—the lover of her youth, 


between whom and herself coldness and unex- | 


plained differences had sprung up, and for years 
they had no knowledge of each other. As they 
opened the door to go out, she went mechan- 
ically, and two gentlemen passed in. One 
bowed to the party, the other gazed upon Flor- 
ence like one spell bound. They were the ar- 
tist, Claude Huntington, and his friend, Fred 
Grey, but Florence saw them not; she was 
breathing the soft fragrance of violets, and 
heard a voice calling her, “ Violet, Violet!” 

As they descended to the street, she declined 
all invitations to dine with her friends, saying 
she must be alone then. 

“ How strangely Florence appears to-day !” 
said the gay Clara Seymour ; “ not even a word 
of praise called forth by her favorite pictures. I 
can’t account for her abstractedness !”” 

“ Your friend is probably capricious, as you 
women all are,”’ rejoined her father. 

“O, papa, you’re out there, for Florence is 
entirely free from all caprice. I think she must 
be anxious about her appearance to-morrow 
night; but then I know she will not fail, dear 
girl! She has had some deep sorrow, I am cer- 
tain, though she bears everything so bravely! If 
I were only in her place, such a magnificent 
singer, 80 d and admired with her face 
and figure, how I should triumph over all you 
common minds!” said Clara, laughingly. 

“Most fortunate for us, you are lacking in all 
these things !”” said a companion. 








Claude Huntington and his friend Frederick 
Grey entered the gallery. 

“OQ, what a lucky fellow you are!” exclaimed 
Fred; “genius will certainly find its reward. 
See what a group of connoisseurs are gathered 
about your pictures! I must rush up to them 
and tell them the artist@ present, and would be 
grateful for their patronage. How fortunate I 
persuaded you to send them in. By the way, 
you said there was a history connected with 
them, and you would tell it mesome day. Some 
love experience, eh?” 

“You are just the same light-hearted fellow, 
Fred, as ever. How often I’ve wished for some 
of your buoyancy of spirits! But tell me, I be- 
seech you, who was that lady we passed on com- 
ingin? That face haunts me like one I knew 
and loved years ago, and yet it cannot be!” 

“ Now don’t go into raptures with that face, 
though to be sure it’s no wonder that you, with 
your passionate love for the beautiful, should ad- 
mire and worship such glorious beauty as hers. 
The lady is Mademoiselle Florence, as she is 
called, the great prima donna whom half the 
men in town are raving about. But it’s utterly 
useless to make love to her, for she treats all her 
admirers in the same way, with politeness and 
respect—a poor return, they think, for their mad 
worship. Not much is known of her previous 
history. She has been for some time in Europe 
studying music under the best masters. She is 
said to have a handsome fortune, and is quite 
alone in the world, having no near relatives. 
The Seymours, who see her more than any one 
else, say that their acquaintance is just renewed, 
they first having met her while in Europe, some 
years since. But to-morrow night you will 
have an opportunity to see her radiant beauty in 
its true light. Sheis to make her last appear- 
ance in a new opera which is said to be admirably 
calculated to bring out her wonderful powers of 
yoice and manner. You'll accompany me, 
wont you? It will be a fine chance for you to 
see the elite, and also to be seen by anxious 
mothers and designing maidens as the unmarried 
heir of a hundred thousand.” 

So the gentleman rattled on, unmindful of the 
continued silence of his companion, or the deep 
look of anxious sadness that had crossed his 
face. 


It was a gala night. Crowds of people were 


’ thronging the street leading to the opera-house. 


Lines of carriages drew up before the door, de- 
positing the beauty and fashion of the city. 
Stately dames, gay matrons and lovely girls in 
their first season, cold, cautious business men, 
men of the world, the dashing representatives of 
Young America, were all there to do homage to 
the talent and beauty of one who was to stand 
before them for the last time. How brilliantly 
shone that fair assemblage beneath the glaring 
gaslight! How the jewels flashed and sparkled, 
flowers filled the air with their odorous incense, 
while lace and satin velvet and blonde were 
folded over sad and joyous hearts ! 

Claude Huntington and his friend were there. 
The latter seemed as gaily talkative as before, 
bat the artist had such a look of anxiety on his 
face, that one could see that he was hoping for 
the unravelling of some mystery or secret 
trouble. The curtain rose, and the prima donna 
stood before them, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever she had seemed before, like the realization 
of some poet's dream, or a statue endowed with 
life, rather than a living woman. She bowed 
that queenly head, and for a moment cast her 
eyes almost timidly about her, while loud and 
winging applause greeted her. Then from those 
parted lips came forth such sweet tones, as to 
hush to quietness all sound besides. All listened 
in breathless admiration to that silvery voice, 
rising attimes in such thrilling tones, then fall- 
ing in winning, bling cad , lifting, it 
seemed, the one who uttered them and those who 
listened, above themselves and the present. It 
was wonderful, the hushed adoration with which 





all listened! None thought now of the jewels 
that flashed on her neck, arms and brow, or the 
delicate satin that rose and fell at every gash of 


that birdlike voice, or the spirit-like beauty of | 


face and form; but, as if it were a voice from 


| enchanting power, such a rare gift in the melody 
| of a woman’s voice ! 

She ended. 
shouts of admiration! Bouquets, wreaths, dia- 
monds, gems, were showered upon the stage— 
the tribute of all ranks to genius and beauty. 

Claude Huntington had seen her; he had 
drank in every tone of her voice, which seemed 
| like a dream of his youth, when his friend came 
to his speech, and said : 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was divine ?” 

“ Such a voice! such an air!’ hereplied. “TI 
knew it must be Violet; no other face could af- 
fect me like that.’”” 

“ Ah, then you know her?” said Fred; “how 
| provoking you shouldn’t have told me !’”’ 

But he was silenced, for again the singer 
stood before them, in answer to repeated calls. 
She was radiant before—she was lovely now; 
the jewels had disappeared, but in their place 
were violets, blue violets, a wreath of them 
about her head, the sleeves and skirt of her dress 
looped up with them, and a bunch of them in 
one hand. 

As she bowed again, and her lips parted witha 
smile, the applause was louder than before. Her 
face was pale and almost colorless, but as she 
cast her eyes over that vast assembly, they rested 
for a moment on the face of Claude. A crimson 
glow overspread her face, her heart beat convul- 
sively, the violets dropped from her hand, and 
she retired. 

Again they applauded. Then there was the 
usual hurrying and crowding, and soon the gay 
opera house was deserted and silent. None save 
the artist had noticed the resemblance between 
the child and maiden of the pictures and the 
prima donna, as she stood before them crowned 
with violets ; he knew now they were the same. 
None save the prima donna had noticed the ar- 
tist’s pale, troubled face; she knew it was the 
lover of her youth. 





In a lovely Italian home live the artist 
Claude Huntington, and Florence his beloved 
wife. Surrounded by the genial influences of 
that fair land, its golden sunshine and balmy air, 
his home adorned with the rare creations of 
others, and himself known and admired now as 
a great master, blessed in his domestic relations 
beyond all he had hoped, he is happy—they both 
are happy. Theirs is the old story of youthful 
love and promised devotion, and subsequent 
estrangement, through the jealous interference 
of supposed friends. The youth gained fame 
and honor, and the maiden’s rare and noble gifts 
brought her fawning flattery and adulation. 
Still, to both came the old love promises and 
early memories Neither fame nor wealth could 
satisfy the heart’s desire, but after their proba- 
tion, love brought them again to each other, and 
crowned them anew. 

On the walls of the room in the artist’s home 
hang the two pictures we have mentioned, with a 
third beside them. This represents a woman in 
the fullness of her charms, ere time has in the 
least touched her wondrous loveliness. Beauty 
glows on her full rounded cheek, the soft sym- 
metry of the limbs seems faultless, there is a 
loving smile on the lips, and the hair falls in soft 
rippling waves, while over all the unspeakable 
glow of happiness is spread, the wife’s and 
mother’s love shining beyond mere beauty of 
face or form. A cherub babe is on her knee, 
and proudly and lovingly she gazes inthe manly 
face beside her. Some violets, those old and 
much-loved flowers, are twined about her head, 
and the little one clasps them in its hands and 
seems shouting for joy. 

Not long ago some old friends came to visit 
them, no other than Frederick Gray and the gay 
Clara Seymour, now his wife. When Claude 
brought them to this room, and showed them 
these home pictures on the wall, they well re- 
membered them, and Clara clapping her hands, 
said gaily : 

“Tseeitall now. I know whose sweet smile 
that was that puzzled us so much in the exhibi- 
tion-room, and why Florence was so distrait, 
when papa said she was capricious. I know, 
now, why she came out crowned with violets at 
her farewell concert. How strange that with all 
my discernment, I never discovered all this !” 

PRACTICAL COUNSEL, 

Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his Diary and 
Correspondence, gives the following characteristic 
counsels: ‘ At the commencement of your jour- 
ney the difference between going just right or a 
little wrong, will be the ditference between finding 
yourself in good quarters or the miserable bog or 
slough at the end of it. Do not cheat yourself by 
doing what you suspect may be wrong. You are 
as much accountable to your conscience’ as you 
would be to me to use diligence in taking care of 
a bag of money which I might send by you. 
Good principles, good temper and good manners 
will carry a man through the world much better 
than he can get along with the absence of either. 
The most important is good principles. Temp- 
tation, if successfully resisted, strengthens the 
character; but it should always be avoided. 
The moral taste, like the natural, is vitiated by 
abuse. He whose life ends at thirty may have 
done much, while he who has reached the age of 
one hundred may have done little.” 








NICELY SOLD. 


A Liverpool paper, under the head of “ Strange 
Stupidity,” telis how a gosling of a gentleman 
was recently served in one of the banks of that 
city. He had entered the institution with the 
intention of depositing £400, one half of which 
sum was in gold, and the other half in notes. 
The latter he placed on the counter beside him, 
| and commenced counting the gold, when a by- 
stander touched him on the shoulder and called 
his attention to the beautifal decorations of the 
ceiling, and their remarkable effect. The gen- 
tleman looked up, in obedience to this kindly 
suggestion, and having fally admired the artistic 
ettect, looked down again. His feelings under- 
went a very disagreeable change when he dis- 
covered that his notes and his polite friend had 
both disappeared, nor had the admirer of orna- 
mental architecture or decoration heard a word 
of either at last dates. 





another sphere, they s4. entranced. More won- | 


derful was the revelation ot such wondrous and | , 
‘ | twenty years and odd ago, the “oldest inhab 


[Wonton tee The Ping of Our Caton § | 
THE LAST OF THE LEATHER BREECHES. | 


BY THE OLD UN. 


Ovp Harmanvs ScHOOENROVER was, some 


| itant”’ of the village—for it was a village, then 


What bursts of applause! what | 


—of Brooklyn, N. Y.; a genuine old Knicker- 


| bocker, faithfal to the traditions of the times, 





and looking down with sovereign contempt on 
all modern innovations and improvements. He 
lived in an old wooden house, the gable end of 
which projected far into Fulton Street, and the 
dooryard of which was always ornamented, in 
summer time, with those choicest of acclimated 
exotics, particolored tulips from Haerlaem, and 
sun flowers from—heaven knows where. Har- 
manus was generally known as the “ Last of 
the Leather Breeches,” from the style of gar- 
ment that encased his nether limbs. He also 
wore a broad-skirted, cinnamon-colored coat of 
h p facture and make, decorated 
with huge blue glass buttons, a very long waist- 
coat of black cloth, a white neckcloth, and a 
huge three-cornered hat trimmed with tarnished 
gold lace, inthe loop ef which, when he went 
abroad, he invariably wore a little clay pine, 
with the stem tipped with red sealing-wax. We 
must not forget his square-toed shoes, large 
enough for the weur of a gouty alderman, with 
their huge plated buckles. The rising gener- 
ation did not regard his attire with that veneration 
which it inspired in a few relics of the old 
school, who had not, however, courage enough 
to imitate his example and resist the modern 
abominations of dress. They would often laugh 
in the very face of the sturdy old Knickerbocker, 





“ His old three-cornered hat, 
And his breeches und all that, 
Were so queer.’ 

But the old gentleman was queer in other ways 
than matters of dress. His notions on the cur- 
rency were queer. He had no faith in banks or 
in Wall Street speculations. He would some- 
times discount short paper with undoubted en- 
dorsers, and he owned some real estate ; bnt the 
bulk of his property consisted in sundry fat little 
kegs solidly filled with gold and silver, which he 
kept in his little sitting room up stairs, fronting 
the street. Then he was queer in other things ; 
he had queer ways of helping poor people anon- 
ymously, and absurd notions that charity should 
begin at home and only expand outwardly in 
proportion as every necessity within its imme- 
diate sphere had been relieved. So that putting 
all these things together, the good man passed 
for being a little cracked—and heads with noth- 
ing at all in them were gravely shaken, like 
empty poor-boxes, when his name was men- 
tioned. 

The old fellow viewed with annoyance and 
disgust the changes that took place im his native 
village. He only smiled when the stages from 
Patchogue and Babylon and Islip disgerged at 
Carmann their loads of antiquated figures that 
looked as if they might have stepped down from 
the canvasses of a Fiemish gallery of the 17th 
century. He didn’t recognize as fellow-creatures 
men and women attired in the modern Parisian 
mode. 

At length, the wise men of Brooklyn pro- 

1 Sch hover’s house a nuisance. It 
was shabby, it was tumble-down, it destroyed 
the alignment of the street. It must come down. 
The corporation offered him a handsome price 
for it. He rejected it with disdain. He was 
told that he must abandon his i the 
homestead of his fathers—will ye nill ye. He 
dared them to violate the sanctity of his castle. 
He was notified to vacate—he scorned the sum- 
mons. The whole town became interested in 
the process. 

The old man was a non-resistant, like old 
Father Lamson. He shut himself up with his 
money-kegs and doggedly awaited the result. 
Workmen were sent to pull down the hou.” 
The whole vicinity was thronged with curious 
spectators as at a shiplaunch. Meggilv rang the 
axes and hammers and saws, and the “ yo- 
heave-ho !”’ of sturdy fellows pulling and haul- 
ing at cables. At last the end of the house was 
torn away—shaming the legal fiction that a man’s 
house is his castle—and there sat old Harmanus 
in his elbow-chair, with his cocked hat on his 
head, and his immortal leather breeches on his 
sturdy legs, sublime in his martyrdom, and 
smoking tranquilly his old clay pipe. His fam- 
ily had been removed to another of his houses. 
He was invited to jointhem. But he declined, 
with a majestic wave of the hand and a graceful 
emission of tobacco smoke. Then he was lifted 
carefully, arm-chair and all, carried down the 
staircase, and deposited on the opposite side- 
walk. His goods and chattels were sent to his 
wife—but even when his money-kegs departed 
he refused to accompany them, but sat, all 
through that day, a silent spectator of the utter 
demotition of his venerable house. At night, he 
rejoined his family. 

The removal of this old landmark marked the 
merging of one era into another, and had the 
significance of an historical event. The corpo- 
ration paid the old man a large sum; but he did 
not long survive the destruction of his house. 
His son lives in a marble palace, with gas and 
water all over the house, and drives a pair of 
blood horses, but few beyond the family remem- 
ber, in the heady current of life, the “Last of 
the Leather Breeches ” of New York. 
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INSURANCE QUIBBLE. 


The agent of the Transatlantic Telegraph 
Company has just returned from England with 
a flea in hisear. It seems the lost cable was in- 
sured in England; but when application was 
made for the payment of insurance, the com- 
pany declined on the ground that the cable was 
exactly where the parues wanted it—at the bot- 
tom of the ocean! 

These British insurers must have taken a hint 
from the story of the negro sailor cook, who ap- 
proached the captain one morning with an anx- 
ious face, and said: “ be anyth: lost 
when you knows where ’tis?’”” “No, you fool,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Berry glad to hear it,” said 
Catfy, ‘‘cos our new copper tea kettle just fall 
overboard. Bat ‘taint lost, massa, cos we know 
where ’us.”—N. Y. Mirror. 








Jester’s Picnic. 


An ** Orful Draught —An old acquaintance of ours in 
the country indulges in a very exaggerated style of de 
scription and illustration in his orainary conversation 
For instance, when describing the effect of an alterstion 
in his kitehen chimney, which he had ordered his mason 
to make, he said that * before the chiainey was altered it 
drew the wrong way so powerful, that every flock of wild 


| geese that flew over the town for ten years was cocked 


down into his fire place, but since the alteration bas been 
made, the draught was so strong, that if he should hook 
one end of a log-chain in the middie of the kitchen floor, 
the other end would stand quivering up the chimney 


Wenn nena 


We heard a critique upon the name Minnehaha for a 
ship, a day or two ago, by an old sailor, that is worth 
mentioning. ‘How do you like the name, Jack’ he 
was asked. on board the Chelsea ferry boat, as they were 
passing the sbip. ‘‘ The name's well enough.” said he, 
a but spose that ‘ere veasei should be spoke at sea in a 
gale o’ wind. ‘What ship's that?’ and the answer would 
be ‘ Minnehaha,’ the one as spoke her would go right tn, 
and report hailing @ ship at sea. aud gettivg for an an- 
swer nothing but a horse laugh through a trumpet." 
Jack thought he had done the basiness for the name — 
Evening Gazeite. 


een nnn new 


A party was given lately by an exalted person 

the Faubourg St. Germain— chester cape rvs 
was the crowd. that bracelets, diamond necklaces, ete 

were torn from the arms of their wearers. Sueh wns the 
quantity of jewels collected on the tloor after the depart- 
ure of the guests, that son excell-nce feit a curiosity to 
ascertain the eum they rep He therefiire cone 
for a jeweller, who carefully examined the gems.“ bat 
do you value all these at?”’ said the master of the house, 
““Monseigneur,”’ replied the jeweller, * aggregate 
value is—sixty francs!’ This is a fact. 





The following answer was made te a youn: 
had sent her lover a kiss—in a letter: oe 

Thanks to my little absent friend— 
A kiss you in your letter send, : 
But. ah! the thrilling charm is lost 
In kisses that arrive by pest; 
That fruit can only tasteful be 
When gathered, melting, from the tree! 


“* What do you know of the defend: Mr Th ? 
Do hag consider him a good musician?” + On that point 
I wish to swear with great care. 1 do not wish to it sinu- 
ate that Mr. Van Slope is not a good musician, Not at 
all. All I wish to say is this: the day after he com- 
menced playing on the clarionet, a saw filer who lived 
next door, left home, and has never since been heard of."* 
“That will do, Mr. Thompson. all the next witness.” 
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A young man, in an adjoining town (says the Chic 
Democrat). was mightily smitten with the beauty m4 
young lady whose father had a suit at jaw which must 
forever make or break him, and “ popped the question ” 
She answered him in the affirmative, and was expressing 
a desire fur immediate marriage, when he thus interrupt- 

¥" :. I can have the refusal of you for six months, 
can’t 1? 


eens 


“Don’t lay in that postur’, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Part- 
ington to her nephew, who was stretched upon a rots 
with his heels a foot or two higher than his head. ‘Don't 
lay-in so: raise yourself up, and put this pillow under 
you. I know a young man who once had a suggestion of 
the brain in consequence of laying so— his brains all run 
down into his head!” And with this admonition she 
left him to his nap in the little back sitting-room. 


A lady riding in the cars a few weeks since, found her- 
relf sitting by the side of an old matron who was exceed- 
ingly deat ‘* Madam ” said she, in a high tone of voice, 
“Said you ever try electricity?” ‘ What did you tay 
miss?” *-f asked you, if you ever tried electricity fur 
erence OS yess ney ng It’s only last 

mme ot struc! tnin 
done me a bit of good Sie fh aa ih 








“ Pat!” said a gentl to his Hibernian fact : 
“Yooar.” 

pS set you Present that bill for payment I gave you?” 
«yaren* 

* And what was the gentleman‘s answer?” 

‘* Evasive. sir.”” 

“ Evasive? how #0 


» 
“* Why, sir, he said he’d be hanged if he paid it!” 





BARA AAARARAA AA AAA 


Dr. Bailie, who was no more famed for his medical ekill 
than for his common sense mode of displayiug it, being 
called to attend an eccentric individual styling himself Dr. 
Jones, the dramatist, during a nervous attack, which he 
was subject to, the fertile individaal said, ‘: Doctor, do 
you think I write too much fur my constitution?” ‘No,’ 
replied the discriminating doctor, *‘ but you do for your 
reputation.” 

A Scotch boy had delivered a message to a lady, but 
did not seem in a hurry togo. Being asked if share was 
anything else that his mother had bid him say, Jock 
whimpered out, ** She said [ wasna to seek onytning for 
comin’, but if ye gied me’t Iwas to tak it.” We need 
scarcely add, that tne hint was takem, and Jock’s services 
were amply rewarded. 

‘* Boas, I want twenty-five cents.”’ 

. — cents!” How soon do you want it, 
ack?’ 

‘* Next Tuesday.” 

“Why! as soon as that! You can’t have it. I have 
often told you that when you are m want of a large eum 
of money, you must give me at least four weeks’ notice!’ 


Dr. Barrowby, a contemporary of Johnson's, and a 
great lover of swine’s flesh, once uttered the wish, * 0, 
that I were a Jew!” “Why?” asked some one; “the 
Jews are not allowed to eat your favorite dish.” ‘ Be- 
cause,’ replied he, ‘I should then enjoy the taste of the 
pork with the additional pleasure of sinning.”’ 


ERE 


Jenkins is a spirit rapper. The other night he return- 
home after midnight, with such « confused idea of 
everything, that he mistook Mr. Thoman’s alley for his 
hallway. When we left him he was asking a twenty two 
— ladder what had become of his bell-pull and front 
stoop. 


T atb ea dann aa aaa 


A Tennessee paper talks of a man at Holly & ¥ 
was so astonished at seeing a lady bringing ae 3 wo 
her piano, that after listening for a moment or two, he 
Sent fae on a and — to his companion, I ray, 
m st come here. lere’s @ woman 
pt Ah oy. pulling music out 


aw 





PPP DLP 


A foreign Paper says that ‘twenty-one husbands have 
recently from Sund d (England). and the 
authorities have offered a pound a piece for their recap- 
ture.” The offending gentlemen will also receive a few 
pounds, doubtless, if ever recovered by their deserted 
spouses. 





nnn 

A celebrated hangman in England, in showing the gal- 
lows attached to Newgate, observed to the bystanders that 
he had hung twenty persons on itat onetime. Some 
vue saggested that it was too small. ‘@, no, bless you, 
twenty-five persons could ewing on that very comfortably!" 
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THE THOM! 


A TALE 0' 


CHAPTER X 
JOUN HUNEDON AR 


Arree Mr. Hansdon had lef 
Marsden’s, Aunt Margaret car 
Matty and Elvie till ten o'cloct 
departure, Matty, who was not 
little unwell, was glad to ret 
left alone, took the book she 
her father, but she could not f 
At last she suffered it 
her lap, and her hands rested 
While she sat thus, many a sad 


pages 


passed through ber mind. 8} 
for the sadness she could not o 
ed why she could not be conte 
comforts and blessings with w 
rounded + Her heart was on! 
swer. The spell which had 
sweetest charm was broken. 1 
Beverly could only have been : 
ignorance as to the fact ofher an 
ayge—if they had only been su! 
they did till within a few yea 
really the daughter of John and 


all now might be well 

But every neighborhood he 
may bless its stars, if it have n 
Miss Jemima Brush was the go 
of the good town of Hazlehur 


seseod of the same inquiring m 
sips are, and was impressed wir 
of duty to impart the knowled 
yained by her prying propensit 
concerned Hence, she felt itt 
inform Herbert Beverly that E 
not, as the people of Hazlehure 
ined, the child of Mr. and Mra 
foundling 

Havin, discharged her duty « 
bert, she was, as she afterward + 
find that she was still troubled in 
another duty to perform, and afte 
days and sleepless nights, she so 
terview with Elvie, determined t 
the burden, which hourly grew + 
and had finally become too heay 

Elvie listened in perfect ei! 
Brash thought it strange—and ' 
was disappointed, that she did 
own expression, “ show nébre fe 
not see that the child had grow 
dress of anowy muslin, nor did 
sadness, which like achadow of 1 


ed the joy and brilliance, which 
before iMamined her countenan 
understand such undemonatrati 
had expected, even hoped, that 


and sol, and wring her hand 
Brush had finished, Elvie ask: 
suppressed voice, if she knew w 
her to be true 


“ Why, what a question to 
certainly I know it to be trae, or 
said anything about it.” 


“Who told you?” 

“Well, Leannot say that an 
but one day when I was at Mrs 
l'd gone over w spend the day 
word of what I've told you Y 


stand on ceremony, when I got 


parlor door was open, I walked + 
knocking, and being tired end 
walk, for ‘twas an amazing het 
»arocking chair Iknew Mr 
at home, for 1 heard her voice 
when I firet entered the room, « 
thar fairly erated myself wher 


Aunt Margaret speak I dida 
were talking privacy, with « 
windows wide open oo I wok off 


ught I'd listen w what they * 
the plain truth, I wee so setor 
founded when I heard what it © 


facalties @emed to be be nu tte 


didn’t seem w have the power t 
foxrt, 80 me wo give ‘cm warning 
wenger, t sppeared to be fairly 
could do. wae to oft end lietrn 


weeks ar weeks, breathed « + 


